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RETIREMENT DAYS = 
Can be Vacation Days! 


f you choose « Minnesota Mutual Retirement Income Bood t 
provide a pension or to supplement an existing one. 
apne wapcrl sans voters yap 
able retirement. The contract is issued with or without life in- 
surance, whichever best suits your needs. For a saving of a few 
cee 5 ar ee ee ee ne ee 


retirement days pleasant vacation days. 
Write for complete information, without obligation. 
(Please state date of birth) 
THE CHARLES W. HACKNEY AGENCY 
THE MINNESQTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
223 Investment Building : 
bie cant echatie 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
AT.LOW COST 
For members of the 
National Association of Secondary Schoo! Prlacipals 
YOU.CAN BENEFIT from the classification of 
Lente Sener eae i Ire Po ar 


YOU CAN PROVIDE, the of death, inebdly tba 
fond to faance your b's oe git’ callege rer ipl fr 
take care of that mortgage payment. ‘ i 

‘YOU INTEND these cbligations if but who will 
them if you do net live? you fs 

Detailed information will be furnished 

upos request. Write tothe = — ee 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONOARY.SCHOOL 
1201 Suteonth Sot, NW,  Wekingon 6D, : 


For anuer sbiective that wil be of imiest © al te hy sorement 
plan as advertised above by the Minnesota Mutual Life we Company. 
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Your Attention Is Called to these 


OUTSTANDING TEXTBOOKS 


MANUAL ARTS By S. C. Roberts 

A guide and textbook consisting of articles intended to meet the 
needs of men preparing to enter industries as carpenters, mill men, or 
pattern-makers, as well as of those planning to serve as instructors in 
manual arts. With 184 illustrations. $2.50 


PROGRESSIVE HARMONY By Raymond C. Robinson 

“A well integrated text book of not only the theory of harmony 
and... harmonic resources . . . , but of the basic elements of form. 
A book of unusual value to both instructors and students.” —Song and 
Story. “A sound and comprehensive treatise.” — Music Educators 
Journal. $3.00 


SOME PSYCHOLOGY By Mabel C. Williams Kemmerer 

“A popular treatise on ordinary, orthodox psychology.” —Scientific 
America. “The high school student, and even the college student, 
would find in it a convenient survey and a considerable addition to 
their present stock of information.”—The Educator. 


A STORY OUTLINE OF EVOLUTION 
By Charles W. Grimes 

“A simple elementary study of both cultural and organic evolu- 
tion written for laymen by a layman, Of great value for supplemen- 
tary reading by students in biology.”—Peabody Journal of Education. 


BRUCE HUMPHRIES, INC. 
30-E Winchester St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Please send me: - copies of Manuva Arts 

copies of Procressive HarMony 

copies of Some PsycHoLocy 

copies of A Story OuTLINE oF EvoLuTIon 


I enclose check 0 or money order [7]. 
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Proposed Program 
for the 


Thirty - first Annual Conveniion 
of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


of the 
A Part of the First Postwar Convention 





American Association of School Administrators 


Hore, Happon HA. 


re pn tc nee 


TREE ET. Eee Bor 


OU Ie Tete, 2 Fear eet 
fee a - 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


March 1-5, 1947 








School Administrators should plan NOW 
to attend 


THE FIRST POSTWAR NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Beginning Saturday, March 1, 1947, 
and extending through Wednesday, March 5, 1947, 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Arrangements should be made NOW for your hotel reservations 
direct to: 
Mr. Floyd A. Potter 
Chairman, Housing Bureau 
American Association of School Administrators 
16 Central Pier 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


mee Po reece ope: 











GENERAL THEME: PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


Speakers on proposed topics will be announced later 





GENERAL SESSION 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 11:00 A.M. 
Topic: Education for International Understanding 
Cuairman: E. W. Montgomery, President, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; Superintendent of High Schools and Presi- 
dent of Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Appresses: The Meaning of UNESCO for Schools 
The Role of Secondary Education in the United Nations 
Developing Understanding Through Interchange of Teachers 
Discussion: 


GENERAL SESSION 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Significant Trends in Secondary Education 


Cuarrman: Galen Jones, First Vice-President, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; Director, Division of Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Appresses: The Administration of the Year-Round Educational Program 
for Youth 
Outdoor Education and Camping 
Evaluating and Recording Student Development 

Discussion: 


ANNUAL BANQUET 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 6:30 P.M. 


Topic: The Secondary School and the Needs of Youth 


Cuairman: E. W. Montgomery, President, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; Superintendent of High Schools and Presi- 
dent of Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona 

Appresses: The Program for Secondary Education in America 
The Program for Secondary Education in Great Britain 

Discussion: 


GENERAL SESSIONS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Topic: Current Problems Challenging the Secondary School 
JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 
MONDAY, MARCH 3, 2:30 P.M. 


CuatrMan: Clarence E. Blume, Second Vice President, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals; Principal, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Appresses: Developing a Program That Meets the Needs of Junior High- 
School Youth 
Working With An Evolving Junior High-School Program 
Religion and Public Education 


Discussion: 





ProposED PRoGRAM 





SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 
MONDAY, MARCH 3, 2:30 P.M. 


ment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

AppresseEs: Education for Veterans 
Education Through Student Participation in School Government 
Education for the Air Age 

Discussion: 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION 
MONDAY, MARCH 3, 2:30 P.M. 
CuHairMan: Wilfred H. Ringer, Executive Committee, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals; Professor of Education, Tufts 
College, Medford, Massachusetts. 
AppressEs: Extending Secondary Education Through the Fourteenth 
Grade 
The Place and Function of the Regional School 
Juvenile Delinquency—The School’s Responsibility 
Discussion: 


GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Curriculum Development in Secondary Schools 
CuarrMan: Earle T. Hawkins, Executive Committee, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals; Director of Instruction and Supervi- 
sor of High Schools, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Avpressks: Plans for the Study of the Secondary-School Curriculum 
Building the Curriculum to Meet the Imperative Needs of Youth 
Education of Youth in These Times 
Discussion: 
Annual Business Meeting: 


GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 2:30 P.M. 
Topic: Education for Improved Living 
Cuamman: W. E. Buckey, Executive Committee, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Principal, Fairmont High School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. 
Apvpresses: General Education for the Consumer 
The Audio-Visual Aids Program 
The Applied Economics Core Curriculum 
Discussion: 


CuairMan: W. L. Spencer, Executive Committee, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Supervisor of Instruction, State Depart- 
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Accreditation Policies for Peacetime Military Service 


HE American Council on Education and the National Association of Sec- 

ondary-School Principals have received requests from leaders in both 
higher and secondary education for a statement of policy’, and recommenda- 
tions relative to the continuation in peactime of the accreditation policies 
adopted by educators for wartime service. 

The accreditation policies and practices of educational institutions dur- 
ing this war, in contrast to the general practice of “blanket credit” which fol- 
lowed the first World War, were based on sound educational credit measured 
by examination or specific achievements. There is ample evidence of the wis- 
dom of this policy, since hundreds of thousands of veterans have demon- 
strated substantial educational growth while in the services. The accreditation 
policies adopted by educational institutions are based upon a plan of measur- 
ing, evaluating, and recognizing actual educational achievement. Thousands 
of young men will continue to serve in the armed forces during peacetime, 
and many of them will attain measurable educational growth while in the 
service, just as they did during the war. 

From the outset, the American Council on Education, The National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, the various Regional Accrediting Asso- 
ciations, and the military services have recognized and respected the autonomy 
and responsibility of schools and colleges to determine their own policies in the 
evaluation of service experiences. The recommendations made here by the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the American Council 
on Education are in response to requests and are made as suggestions for the 
consideration and guidance of educators charged with the responsibility for 
determining policies concerning credit for educational achievement by men in 
peacetime military service. 

The Commission believes that it is sound educational practice to grant 
appropriate academic credit for any measured educational growth of achieve- 
ment, however or wherever attained. The Commission also believes that sys- 
tematic education normally is best attained by regular attendance in school or 
college. Therefore. 


Recommended by the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, 1703 K Street, NW., 

Washington 6, D. C. Members of the Commission ae: 

Paut FE. Evicxer, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Charman. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association 

Cuartes FE, Fritey, President, lowa State College, and Chairman, Committee om Accrediting Procedure 
of the American Council on Education 

Ga.en Jones, Director, Division of Secondary Education, U.S. Office of Education 

G. W. Rosentor, Registrar, University of Nebraska 

Francis T. Spavutpinc, Commissioner of Education, New York 

R. R. Vance, Director, Division of High Schools, State Department of Education, Tennessee 

E. G. Wittiamson, Dean, University of Minnesota 

Grorce F. Zoox, President, American Council] on Education, ex-officio 
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IT IS RECOMMENDED that peacetime accreditation policies should be so designed 
as not to encourage men to leave school. More specifically, the accreditation policies of 
high schools should not permit men who leave the institution before graduation to ob- 
tain their diplomas before such time as they would have by normal attendance. 
Educators have recognized five types of educational experience or growth 

in determining their accreditation policies. These are: (1) basic or recruit 

training, (2) service schools, (3) correspondence courses conducted by the 

United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), by co-operating colleges, and 

by the Marine Corps and Coast Guard Institutes, (4) the off-duty class pro- 

grams conducted in all of the services, and (5) educational maturity as meas- 
ured by tests of General Educational Development. 

The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations with respect to academic credit in each of these five 
categories. 


(1) Basic or recruit training—The wartime recommendation for credit 
for basic or recruit training was made to avoid penalizing a man drafted or 
enlisting during the last months of secondary school, and to obviate the grant- 
ing of diplomas by “blanket credit.” Since present Selective Service regulations 
ordinarily do not require a man to leave high school before graduation. 

IT Is NO LONGER RECOMMENDED that credit be granted for basic or recruit 
training toward a high-school diploma, for men entering the service after the conclu- 
sion of hostilities. 


(2) Service schools—The recommendations for credit for service schools 
are contained in the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services, published by the American Council on Education. These rec- 
ommendations are based upon measured achievement of valid educational ex- 
periences. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that high schocls continue to grant credit in peacetime for 
educational experiences gained in service schools, as recommended in the GUIDE. 

(3) Correspondence courses — The correspondence courses offered by 
USAFI, by collegiate extension divisions, and by the Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard Institutes will be available to men in the peacetime military services. 
Since these programs are similar to courses offered by civilian institutions, and 
achievements are measured by examination, 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that schools accept these courses for credit in the peace- 
time program, as recommended in the GUIDE. 

(4) Off-duty class study—The peactime educational programs in the serv- 
ices provide for an expansion of off-duty class instruction, under competent 
direction, using USAFI Educational Manuals. Achievements in this program 
are measured by USAFI examinations. 

IT IS RECOMMENDED that schools continue to grant credit for this class study, as 
recommended in the GUIDE. 
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(5) Tests of General Educational Development—Early in the war, it was 
recognized that many men in the armed services would acquire educational 
growth which would not lend itself to measurement in terms of conventional 
subject classifications. These educational achievements were attained through 
civilian and military occupations, travel, reading, self-study, discussions, lec- 
tures, motion pictures, and a wide variety of other experiences. The Tests of 
General Educational Development were designed to measure these attainments 
in general terms and to equate them to a level of education. The high-school 
tests were standardized at the high-school graduation level. 

The need for the measurement and recognition of this educational matur- 
ity is manifest. Hundreds of thousands of veterans, beyond the normal high- 
school age, have had their educational development and competence recognized 
and have become eligible for job opportunities, entrance to college, and other 
advantages. This program has had almost universal acceptance and recognition 
as being educationally sound. There is nothing in the change from wartime 
to peacetime which modified either the need for or the soundness of this type 
of educational evaluation. Therefore, the Commission 

RECOMMENDS the continuation that extension of the use of tests of educatoinal 
maturity, such as the Tests of General Educational Development, as recommended in 
the GUIDE. 


In accordance with the judgment stated earlier, however, the Commission 


RECOMMENDS that such tests NOT be.administered or recognized as a measure 
of high-school equivalence until after the class, of which the man was a member, 
has been graduated. 

For instituions of higher learning, the Commission 

RECOMMENDS that the GUIDE recommendations, which are based on measured 
educational achievement or equivalence in experience, be continued and extended in 
the peacetime programs, 

The Commission sincerely believes that these recommendations are based 
on the sound principle of measured educational achievement and competence; 
and that the need for sound educational accreditation is as great in peactime as 


in war. 





SOUND FILMS ON SALESMANSHIP.—Behind the Counter, a completely new 
and up-to-date series of sound slidefilms for training retail sales personnel, is an- 
nounced by The Jam Handy Organization. Five sound slidefilms comprise the se- 
ries. They cover: “Friendliness,” “Attentiveness,” “Helpiulness,” “Sincerity,” and 
“Enthusiasm.” Retail merchandising and personnel experts from some of the 
largest department stores in the country contributed helpful advice and counsel 
during the course of production. The series may be used as the basis for a retail 
training course, or may be integrated with any program now in operation. List 
price is $150 F.0.B, Detroit, Michigan. For details, address The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2822 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 





Duties and Responsibilities of High-School Principals and 


Assistant Principals 


IGH-SCHOOL principals have ultimate responsibility for the adminis- 

tration of all duties assigned to them by the superintendent of schools. 
The delegation of duties to members of the schooi staff who can successfully 
administer these duties under supervision of the principal is a sound policy of 
administration. The main function retained by principals should be policy 
making and supervision. Many duties, especially those involving routine ad- 
ministration, should be delegated to assistant principals as rapidly as they are 
able successfully to administer them. Assistant principals should be considered 
as trainees for principalships. 

Following is a list of specific duties’ for which the high-school principal 
in the city of Saint Paul, Minnesota, is responsible, and suggestions for delega- 
tion of some of these duties. This list follows, with some additions and omis- 
sions, the list found in the State Department Manual for Graded Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. The duties listed here are not all-inclusive, rather they 
are suggestive of proper types of duties to be retained by the principal or del- 
egated to members of the staff. It is not expected, nor is it desirable, that all 
schools have identical organization. In delegating duties, principals must con- 
sider the strengths and weaknesses of those to whom duties might be del- 
egated. As a practice, the principal should delegate much routine work to oth- 
ers in order that he may be free to plan school policies and supervise the gen- 
eral administration of the school. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. The Program By Whom Performed 
1. Participate in construction Mainly principal, but assistant prin- 
and revision of curriculum cipal should participate. 


. Prepare daily class schedules Program made up by assistant princi- 
pal; assignment of teachers by consul- 
tation of principal and assistant prin- 
cipal. 


. Supervision of assemblies, A. Assembly: principal directs assem- 
clubs, home rooms, and class bly, committee schedules it. 
organizations. B. Clubs: principal and designated 

adviser. 


1Prepared by a committee in the Saint Paul, Minnesota, Public Schools. Members of this committee 
were: F. L. Blume, R. W. Diehl, J. A. Norton, G. F. Varner, Director of High Schools, and J. E. Marshall, 


Superintendent (Ex-officio). 
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. Encourage development of li- 


brary service 


. Be responsible for planning 


and administering testing pro- 
gram 


. General Administration 


l. 


Administer a functioning cu- 
mulative pupil-record system 


. Supervise marking system 


. Participate in planning and 


directing commenceinent ac- 
tivities 


. Be responsible for adminis- 


tration of activity finances 


. Be responsible for direction of 
interscholastic activities 


. Administer and supervise care 


of building and grounds 


. Requisition and administer 


use of supplies and equipment 


. Establish and supervise pro- 


cedure for handling absences 


A. Telephone calls to homes 
of absentees 

B. Parent contacts, other than 

telephone calls. 

C. Home calls 

D. School interviews 
parents of absentees 

:. Readmission after absence 

*, Keep comparative records 
of absence 

3. Make referrals to Attend- 
ance Division 


with 


[| December 


C. Home rooms: principal or assist- 
ant principal and home-room 


teacher. 
D. Class organizations: principal and 
designated class advisers. 


Principal 


Assistant principal and counselor. 


Registrar and counselor 

Principal 

Principal and committees; assistant 
principal should take active part in 
commencement 

Principal and bursar 

Principal 

Principal 


Principal 


Assistant principal 





ber 


sist - 
om 


ind 





for each drop-out 


B. Make annual summary of 


number of drop-outs and 
reasons for leaving 


. Develop preventative pro- 


cedures, such as interview- 

ing failing - pupils each 

month and, 

a. Transfer failing pupils 
to remedial classes 

b. Make program adjust- 
ments 

c. Hold some conferences 
with parents 

d. Change pupils’ teach- 
ers 


. Have final interview with 


pupils who plan to drop 
out, and encourage them 
to stay. Call in parents if 
necessary. 


. Discipline 
A. Handle all routine disci- 


pline cases, such as truan- 
cy, skipping of class, 
school disturbance, etc. 


. Assign punishments which 


may include after-school 
detention 


. Supervise detention classes 


if held and assign teachers 
for such classes 


. Refer major discipline cas- 


es to the principal, as: 
a. Cases of law violation 
and police contacts 
b. Cases which might lead 


to expulsion 


Dottts oF HicH ScHoor PrincIPALs AND AssISTANT PRINCIPALS 


9. Establish and supervise pro- Assistant principal 
cedures for preventing drop- 
outs: 

A. Keep a record (Form 88) 


Assistant principal; in case of suspen- 
sion, assistant principal is to inform 


principal. 
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c. Cases where newspaper 
publicity is expected 

d. Cases involving groups 
of pupils and_ school 
morale 


Ill. The Staff 


l. 


Participate in selection of 
teachers 


. Recommend to superinten- 


dent the assignment of duties 
to teachers 


. Supervise classroom instruc- 


tion 


. Direct in-service training pro- 


gram for teachers 


. Assist new teachers in adjust- 


ing themselves 


. Supervise civil service em- 


ployes 


. Supervise substitute and prac- 


tice teachers 


IV. The Pupils 


1, Direct pupil registration 


. Be responsible for policy of 


the Department for classifica- 
tion and promotion of pupils 


. Be responsible for pupil par- 


ticipation in school govern- 
ment 


. Be responsible for guidance, 


counseling, and _ placement 
program 


. Be responsible for maintain- 


ing conditions that will insure 
a good pupil attitude. 


Principal 


Principal 


Principal and assistant principal 
Principal and assistant principal 
Principal and assistant principal 
Principal 


Principal and assistant principal 


Assistant principal, registrar, counsel- 
or, or principal 
Principal 


Principal and adviser of student coun- 
cil 


Assistant principal, counselor 


Principal 


In the absence of the principal, either temporarily or for any length of 
time, the assistant principal has full authority over the school, and policies 
and decisions made by him at that time are to be accepted. 





Consumer Education Conferences 


GEORGE C. GALPHIN 


Director of Field Services, Consumer Education Study of the National 


Association of Secondary-School Principals 


N 1941 the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, after many 
months of extended conferences, accepted a fund from the National Better 
Business Bureau to conduct a study on consumer education. The purpose of 
this study was to prepare objective and unbiased materials for the use of pu- 
pils and teachers in working with this not new but frequently misunderstood 
phase of the curriculum. 

As a result of a working relationship with community leaders and on the 
basis of preliminary study by Thomas H. Briggs, Director of the Study and 
Fred T. Wilhelms, Associate Director, early priority was given to three vital 
tasks. The first of these tasks was to develop a definition of what consumer 
education should be and to apply this definition to the needs and objectives of 
teaching this subject in connection with other subjects or as a separate part of 
the secondary-school curriculum. The definition, as developed, has been gener- 
ally accepted by community leaders, as well as by educational leaders. To ap- 
preciate consumer education and its importance in the new curriculum this 
definition must be understood in its entirety by the lay public as well as by 
educators. 

The second of the tasks was to enlist the support of individual teachers of 
consumer education and the co-operation of the national associations of teach- 
ers in five subject-matter fields. These associations were: 


The National Council for Business Education 
The American Home Economics Association and the Home Economics De- 
partment of the National Education Association 
The National Council of Teachers of. Mathematics 
The National Science Teachers’ Association 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Each of the committees representing these associations accepted in general 
the definition of consumer education prepared by the Study. The third of these 
tasks was the preparation of a series of teaching-learning units for secondary- 
school students. These include at present: 
1. The Modern American Consumer.—Introductory; includes for the teacher 
and student a statement on purpose of consumer education. 
2. Learning to Use Advertising.—A study of the consumer’s stake in adver- 
tising as a medium of information. 
. Time on Your Hands.—On the “consuming” of leisure time. 
. Investing in Yourself.—How a youth may use his resources effectively in 
securing an education and getting a start at his career. 
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5. Consumer and the Law.—The law as it relates to everyday affairs. 
Using Standards and Labels.—Including a study of testing and rating 
agencies and of the issues centering around mandatory grade labeling, as 
well as a practical guide to the use of existing labels on consumer goods. 
7. Managing Your Money.—Budgeting, saving, and investing the money 
saved; carrying on consumer financial affairs in businesslike fashion. 
Buying Insurance.—Social Security and group insurance, as well as tra- 
ditional life, health, accident, and property insurance is discussed, 
Using Consumer Credit.—Buying on open account and on the installment 
plan; borrowing money. A unit aimed at building sound judgment as well 
as practical techniques. 
Investing in Your Health.—The best use of resources for protecting and 


improving health, 
A SERIES OF CONFERENCES HELD 


With all of this preliminary work an accomplished fact, the committee 
responsible for the Consumer Education Study was fearful that the publica- 
tions of this study, like those of so many other worth-while projects in educa- 
tion, would be filed away and not used. To avoid such an outcome, the Con- 
sumer Education Study, in the spring of 1946, held a series of Conferences in 
various sections of the United States. It was hoped that these Conferences 
would contribute toward removing the confusion which persists in reference 


to consumer education, and at the same time provide one means whereby lay 
citizens may understand some of the problems of education and constructively 


assist in their solution. 
The conferences were striking illustrations of what may be accomplished 


in planning the education of American youth through the co-operation of edu- 
cational leaders with business, labor, and other lay groups. By working to- 
gether on this important phase of general education, they have developed an 
understanding between the supporting public and school administration that 
indicates even greater educational advancement in the schools of the commu- 
nities where these Conferences have been held. 

The first Conference was conducted in Cincinnati on February 7 and 8, 
1946. The Public Schools, the Diocesan Schools, and the University of Cincin- 
nati sponsored this meeting, with Dr. George H. Reavis, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, as chairman. Dr. Reavis’ excellent leadership secured the par- 
ticipation on the program of many outstanding business men and women of 
Cincinnati. Conspicuous in their contribution to the success of the Conference 
were Ray C. Cosgrove, Vice-President and General Manager of the Crosley 
Corporation, and Karl T. Finn, of the Cincinnati Times Star. One of the out- 
standing accomplishments of this meeting has been the development of a con- 
tinuing advisory group of business men and women in the Cincinnati area. 
They are now co-operating with the Cincinnati schools in an effort to under- 
stand the problems of education, especially those related to consumer educa- 
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tion, and to be of assistance to the educational leaders of Cincinnati in provid- 
ing even better educational facilities. 

Second was a state-wide Conference held in Columbia, South Carolina, 
on April 26, 1946. This Conference, under the capable leadership of W. D. 
Nixon, State Supervisor of Secondary Schools, was sponsored by the South 
Carolina State Department of Education, the South Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, and the University of South Carolina. Mr. Nixon brought in as repre- 
sentatives of the community the following individuals: George A. Buchanan, 
Editor of the Columbia Record, who spoke on the topic “The Consumer's 
Relationship to Consumer Education;” Joe Cobb, of Pacific Mills, whose topic 
was “What Consumer Education Can Contribute to Production and Manage- 
ment;” and E. H. Agnew, President of the South Carolina Farm Bureau, 
whose topic was “What Consumer Education Can Contribute to Agriculture.” 

The third in the series of Conferences was held in Philadelphia on May 
2, 1946, at Drexel Institute of Technology. The Philadelphia Public Schools, 
the Philadelphia Diocesan Schools, and the Philadelphia Suburban Schools 
co-operated in sponsoring the program. John A. Stevenson, President of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, spoke on “The Contribution of Con- 
sumer Education to Production and Management.” Mrs. Gustave Ketterer, 
chairman, Advisory Council, Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, spoke on 
“The Contributions of Consumer Education to the Consumer.” Norman Blum- 
berg, Vice-President of the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia spoke on 
“The Contribution of Consumer Education to Labor.” 

The fourth Conference was held in San Francisco on May 11, 1946, in 
co-operation with the San Francisco State College and the public schools of the 
San Francisco Bay Area. The emphasis in this Conference was on getting 
teachers acquainted with the materials of the Consumer Education Study. 

The fifth was held at Los Angeles on Friday, May 17, 1946, in co-opera- 
tion with the public schools of the city of Los Angeles, the public schools of the 
County of Los Angeles, and the University of California at Los Angeles. This 
Conference was an excellent demonstration of what may be accomplished 
when leaders of business and education get together. Under the able leadership 
of John N. Given, the following program was developed: 

WORDS OF WELCOME AND INTRODUCTION OF GUESTS 
Vierling Kersey, Superintendent 
Los Angeles City Schools 
THE CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 
Presiding: 
C. C. Trillingham, Superintendent 
Los Angeles County Schools 
Speaker: 
Thomas H. Briggs, Director 


Consumer Education Study 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
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OUR DEVELOPING CONCEPT OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Presiding: 
Mrs. Stella Alkire, Chairman 
Consumer Advisory Committee 
Better Business Bureau of Los Angeles 
Speaker: 
Fred T. Wilhelms, Associate Director 
Consumer Education Study 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Round-table Discussions: 
1. The Modern American Consumer 
Presiding: 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Speaker: 
Mrs. Zetta Walmsley, Teacher 
Jefferson High School 
G. Millage Montgomery, Assistant Superintendent 


Los Angeles 
2. Learning to Use Advertising 
Presiding: 
Robert S. Hicks, Superintendent 
El Monte Union High School District 
Speaker: 
Don Belding, President 
Foote, Cone, and Belding 
3. Using Standards and Labels 
Presiding: 
Reuben R. Palm, Director 
Secondary Education 
Los Angeles County Schools 
Speaker: 
Robert J. Bauer, General Manager 
Better Business Bureau of Los Angeles 
4. Investing in Yourself 
Presiding: 
John L, Abbott, Principal 
Washington High School 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Speaker : 
E. V. Pullias, Dean 
George Pepperdine College 
5. Time on Your Hands 
Presiding: 
R. B. Walter, Chief Deputy Superintendent 
Los Angeles County Schools 
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Speaker: 
Bruce A. Findlay, Head Supervisor 
Audio-Visual Education 
Los Angeles City Schools 
6. Investing in Your Health 
Presiding: 
Lloyd Webster, Director 
Health and Physical Education 
Los Angeles County Schools 
Speaker: 
C. Morley Sellery, Director 
Health Service 
Los Angeles City Schools 








THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF CONSUMER EDUCATION TO PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 
Presiding: 
E. Manfred Evans, Head Supervisor 
Adult Education 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Speaker: 
E. M. Stuart, Sales Manager 
Broadway Department Store 
Los Angeles 


WHAT CONSUMER EDUCATION CAN CONTRIBUTE TO THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN 
Presiding: 
Mrs. Gertrude H. Rounsavelle, Member 
Los Angeles City Board of Education 
Speaker: 
Mrs. Anne Leidendecker, Department Librarian 
Los Angeles Pholic Library 


WHAT CONSUMER EDUCATION CAN CONTRIBUTE TO LABOR 
Presiding: 
Paul Prasow, Professor 
Business Administration 
Loyola University 
Los Angeles, California 
Speaker: 
Mrs. Helen Daggett, District Labor Officer 
Office of Price Administration 


DINNER 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CONSUMER EDUCATION TO THE CURRICULUM 


Town Meeting 

Presiding: 
Howard A. Campion, Assistant Superintendent 
Los Angeles City Schools 
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Panel: 

Thomas H. Briggs, Director 

Consumer Education Study 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

Mrs. Grace M. Dreier, Deputy Director 

Curriculum Division, Los Angeles City Schools 

Drummond J. McCunn, Assistant Superintendent 

Pasadena City Schools 

John L, Abbott, Principal 

George Washington High School 

Los Angeles City Schools 

Robert S, Hicks, Superintendent 

El Monte Union High School District 

Gi. Millage Montgomery, Assistant Superintendent 

Los Angeles City Schools 

Fred T. Wilhelms, Associate Director 

Consumer Education Study 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

Claude L. Reeves, President 

Los Angeles Board of Education 

Mrs. Daniel J. Dailey, Vice-President, Tenth District, P.T.A. 

Reuben R. Palm, Director of Secondary Education 

Los Angeles County Schools 

hk, B. Walter, Chief Deputy Superintendent 

Los Angeles County Schools 

Lloyd Webster, Director 

Health and Physical Education 

Los Angeles County Schools 
SUMMATION 

G, C. Galphin, Director of Field Services 

Consumer Education Study 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

The sixth of the Conferences was held at the University of Maine on 

July 8, 1946. The State Department of Education and the State Education 
Association of Maine were co-sponsors with the University of Maine in plan- 
ning the program for the Conference. A committee representing these agen- 
cies worked under the efficient chairmanship of Dean Glenn Kendall of the 
School of Education of the University of Maine. This conference was different 
from the five previous ones in that it was run in connection with the summer 
school program at the University. There were large numbers in attendance 
for the general meetings and approximately two hundred teachers entered 
into the various discussions related to the use of the Consumer Education mate- 
rials in the schools of Maine. 


A seventh Conference was planned as a part of the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Secondary-School Principals’ Association at Harrisburg on Octo- 
ber 29th. Others will be conducted throughout the year. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From these Conferences held in widely scattered areas of the United 
States, there is sufficient evidence to indicate that the American people are 
tremendously concerned with what is taught and how it is taught in our sec- 
ondary schools. Where representatives of the community have been given the 
opportunity to participate, they have done so willingly and have made signif- 
icant contributions. These Conferences demonstrate the wisdom of educators’ 
frequently bringing community leaders into the planning and constructive de- 
velopment of the school program if it is to continue to operate on an ever-in- 
creasing level of progressive efficiency. 

With reference more specifically to consumer education, the evidence is 
conclusive that the lay public is sincerely interested and that when it under- 
stands the educator's purposes, it is heartily in favor of them. In every city and 
state the Conference culminated in a ringing endorsement of this significant 
and important phase of general education. 





NEA ETHICS COMMITTEE OPPOSES STRIKES—The Ethics Committee of 
the National Education Association, following a series of conferences, has is- 


sued the following statement concerning teacher strikes: 


“The NEA Ethics Committee recommends a cost of living adjustment 
in teachers’ salaries. It reaffirms its position regarding the sanctity of 
teachers’ contracts. The Ethics Committee dces not endorse breaking con- 
tracts by striking. However, the Ethics Committee warns that immediate 
consideration must be given to upward salary adjustments in countless 
communities in order to avert a wholesale withdrawal of trained teachers 
from the profession. 

“The NEA Code of Ethics for Teachers provides that ‘a contract once 
signed should be faithfully adhered to until it is dissolved by mutual con- 
sent,’ but it also provides that ‘teachers should insist upon a salary sched- 
ule commensurate with the social demand made upon it’. 

“With several hundred teachers on strike at the present and several 
thousand pupils out of classrooms because of strikes in school systems over 
the nation, the Ethics Committee expresses deep concern over the outlook 
for education as living costs skyrocket and as the antiquated school tax 
structures collapse.” 











Licking the Absentee Problem 


MAX BERGER 
Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades, New York City 


N these days when wartime conditions have produced such an alarming 
en in juvenile delinquency and absenteeism from school, the prob- 
lem of attendance has acquired a new urgency for educators. It appears ap- 
propriate, therefore, to consider the methods which one large school has found 
especially successful in meeting this challenge. 

For the past decade, the Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades has 
consistently maintained the highest attendance average of any vocational school 
in the city, and one of the highest attendance records of any school in the 
entire school system. During the crucial three year period 1941-1944, its aver- 
age of attendance was 94 per cent. What is the explanation for this remark- 


able record? 


A HETEROGENEOUS SCHOOL 

The Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades is an all-boys school 
offering a three-year course, beyond the junior high-school level, in aviation 
mechanics. It is not a neighborhood school, but one which draws its student 
body from all parts of the city. Comparatively few students come from the 


immediate vicinity of the school. A great many come from points as remote 
as Rockaway, Coney Island, North Bronx, and Staten Island. Nor do the 
vast majority of its students come from privileged homes or well-to-do resi- 
dential areas. It is, therefore, apparent that the school enjoys no special con- 
ditions which in themselves would account for its excellent attendance record. 
In fact, one would scarcely be surprised if its attendance were quite poor in 
view of the heterogeneity of its student body and the distance they must travel. 
Yet, the reverse has been true over a long period of years. 

How has the school succeeded in accomplishing this? First, by establish- 
ing a tradition of good attendance; and secondly, by striving constantly to 
live up to the tradition. The principal, the faculty, and the student body are 
all “attendance conscious.” 


A DOUBLE JOB 

It is axiomatic, of course, that the student, convinced he is “getting” 

something from his schooling, will attend regularly. This then is the first step. 

Recognition by the student of the value of his schooling is fundamental. 

Unless this exists, everything else becomes futile. Next, the administrative 

procedures on absence must be such as to discourage truancy and all avoid- 
able absences. 

What are the administrative procedures on absence that are followed 

at the Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades? Basically, they strive for 
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“attendance consciousness.” The king-pin in the procedure is the official or 
home-room teacher. 

When the class assembles in the morning during the official class period, 
there is roll-call. Under block programming, when the class moved as a unit 
throughout the day, the class secretary carried an attendance card on which 
were listed the absentees for that day. As the class moved from period to 
period, each subject teacher checked the roll against the attendance card. If 
any changes occurred because of the arrival of late-comers or the excuse of 
boys for illness and similar official reasons, these changes were indicated on 
the attendance card. Then each subject teacher signed the card. At the end 
of the day, the class secretary returned the card to the official teacher who 
utilized the information listed on it for completing his daily attendance 
records. Under this system “cutting” was so readily detectable as to become 
impractical. 

When individual programming was introduced, this procedure had to 
be revised. No longer was it possible for subject teachers to check attendance 
against the card carried by the class secretary. Each subject class was now 
composed of students from many official classes. Hence, the former safeguard 
against “cutting” was no longer effective, and a new one had to be worked 
out. Under the new system, the official teacher sends his absentee list to the 
office daily on a small card. These cards are posted on a special rack. Each 
afternoon the subject teachers check their own lists of absentees against this 
master list. “Cutting” can be detected at a glance. 

In those few instances where it does exist, “cutting” is the responsibility 
of the subject teacher from whose class the boy has absented himself. If the 
subject teacher finds he cannot solve a particular problem, he refers it to his 
chairman. If the latter*also finds the problem beyond him, it ultimately goes 
to the administrative assistant. However, when detection and punishment be- 
comes inevitable, “cutting” tends to disappear. In practice, therefore, few cases 
have gotten as far as the chairmen; fewer still as far as the administrative as- 
sistant. 

Assuming that a student has been absent, what then? Well, the official 
teacher sends a card to the parent on the very first day of absence. Should 
the family have a phone, the teacher calls the home. If the student fails to 
return to school, the card or phone call is followed up by a letter on the 
third consecutive day of absence. In the event there is still no response, a letter 
summoning the parent to appear at the school is sent to the home by special 
delivery. If none of these methods is effective, a teacher or chairman may be 
designated to visit the home. As a last resort, the Bureau of Attendance is 
called upon for assistance. This is seldom necessary. 

When the absentee returns, he brings with him a mimeographed excuse 
form which he received on the first day of the term. On this form he states 
the cause for his absence. The form is then signed by both parents to indicate 
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that they are aware of his absence. Upon receipt of the form the teacher marks 
the absence as excused or unexcused, depending upon its nature. This action 
is noted on both the absence form and in the roll book, and remains there 
as a permanent record. The student is aware of the disposition of his case, 
as well as the fact that it becomes part of his record. The excuse form itself 
is filed in the student’s record envelope. This discourages any attempt to use 
the same excuse too often since the teacher can tell at a glance whether it has 


been offered before. 


POSITIVE INCENTIVES 


Thus far most of the procedures mentioned have been largely negative 
in nature. But there are also numerous positive incentives. At the end of each 
term, 100 per cent attendance cards are awarded to each student qualifying 
for them. Students holding such cards for three or more terms receive a silver 
attendance pin at graduation. Each class having perfect attendance for a whole 
week receives a large metal plaque which is displayed in the home room. 
Should the class retain the plaque for three consecutive weeks, the plaque is 
appropriately engraved and becomes the property of the class. When the class 
breaks up at the end of the term, the teacher retains the plaque and uses it 
as motivation for his next class. A class with thirty nonconsecutive days of 
perfect attendance likewise secures a permanent plaque. Friendly competition 
between classes is further stimulated by posting weekly class percentages. Clas- 
ses with outstanding attendance records are listed periodically in the school 


newspaper. 
A NEW DEVICE 


The school is constantly striving to improve its attendance still further. 
One of the newest devices, one only recently instituted, is the “buddy system.” 
The basic purpose of this is to provide a definite orientation for the entering 
student. Each senior takes one or two freshmen under his wing, offering 
guidance and advice on school matters. One of the things emphasized by the 
seniors is good attendance. Thus the student is made “attendance conscious” 
almost as soon as he enters the school. Within a month of the start of the 
term, a special evening program is arranged to which the new students, their 
“buddies,” and their parents are invited. This is quite a gala occasion, and 
includes a tour of the school shops, special exhibitions of schoolwork, and 
other interesting places. It concludes with a special assembly. Here, the prin- 
cipal and supervisors acquaint the parents with the work of the school, its 
aims, functions, and operations. Among other things, the principal emphasizes 
the importance of good attendance, explains the absentee check-up procedure 
and requests the active co-operation of the parents. Thus, from the very start, 
parents as well as students become “attendance conscious.” The importance 
of home co-operation in this matter cannot be overemphasized. 





Navy Sponsors College Education Plan 


WALTER E. HESS 


Managing Editor, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Navy is providing the Youth of America with two of the most re- 

warding educational opportunities ever offered. These programs are the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (NROTC) and the Naval Aviation 
College Program (NACP). 

NROTC Units are located in 52 colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. The NACP, on the other hand, is not identified by a unit in 
any particular college and a student in this program will be able to attend any 
accredited college, university, or junior college of his choice. 

The purpose of the NROTC is to provide a steady supply of trained off- 
cers for the regular Navy and Marine Corps and to build up a reserve of 
trained officers who will be prepared to serve their country at a moment’s 
notice in case of a national emergency. NROTC graduates will be given equal 
rank and opportunities with the graduates of the Naval Academy. 

Students selected for this program will have their uniforms, tuition, fees, 
and textbooks paid for by the government, and will receive retainer pay at the 
rate of $50 per month. Normally they will attend college four years and be re- 
quired to complete 24 semester hours of Naval Science, and to attain a bacca- 
laureate degree. They will wear the uniform only when engaged in drills or 
other naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval Science. They will 
be required to attend three cruises or summer training periods of from six to 
eight weeks each. Upon graduation they will be commissioned Ensign USN 
or Second Lieutenant USMC and will be obliged to serve from fifteen months 
to two years on active duty after commissioning. After this period of obligated 
service they may be given the chance to serve an additional year on active duty 
and to apply for a permanent commission in the regular Navy or Marine 
Corps at the end of this year. Should they elect to terminate their active status, 
they will be commissioned in the Naval or Marine Corps Reserve and placed 
on inactive duty until their commissioned service totals six years. 

The purpose of the NACP is to prepare carefully selected candidates for en- 
trance into Naval Aviation. The normal four-year college pattern is inter- 
rupted midway because of the age factor in the flight training phase of the 
student’s career. 

NACP students will receive compensation and benefits similar to those 
received by students in the NROTC. During their college training period they 
will be required to take a selective flight-course of about one month to deter- 
mine their adaptability for flying. Upon successful completion of this course 
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and of two years’ college work, they will be appointed midshipmen USN and 
assigned to flight training for approximately two years. At the end of this 
period, they will be designated Naval Aviators and ordered to duty with the 
fleet. They will receive commissions as Ensign USN or second Lieutenant 
USMC, two years from the date of their appointment as midshipmen. 

Upon completion of the required flight duty they may be offered a per- 
manent commission in the regular Navy or Marine Corps. If they accept the 
commission they will be sent to school at some designated institution for two 
years to complete work on their college degrees. If, on the other hand, they 
are not offered a commission, or do not choose to accept one, they will be 
given a commission in the Reserve and released from active duty and offered 
an opportunity to complete their college course. While so engaged, they will 
receive $100 a month plus the payment of all tuition, fees, and textbook ex- 
penses by the government for a maximum period of twenty months. 

Candidates for both the NROTC and NACP must be unmarried male 
citizens of the United States, agree to remain unmarried until commissioned 
or disenrolled, and agree to accept a commission in the U. S. Navy or Marine 
Corps if proffered. For the NROTC an applicant must be between the ages 
of 17 and 21 years on July 1, 1947, and must be eligible for admittance to an 
NROTC college or university. 

An applicant for the NACP must be between the ages of 17 and 19%4 
years on July 1, 1947, or may be not more than 20% years of age if quali- 
fied to enter college as a second-year student. In addition he must, of course, 
qualify for admittance to an accredited college. 

Qualified applicants for the 1947 quota will compete in a nation-wide 
examination to be given in 555 cities in the United States, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii on January 18, 1947. Applications and full informa- 
tion concerning these two remarkable programs are available at the offices of 
high-school principals, college deans, and your nearest Office ot Naval Officer 
Procurement. Completed application forms must be received not later than 
December 17, 1946. 

Such an unparalleled educational offer should excite widespread interest 
among young men who plan to enter college in the fall of 1947, and second- 
ary-school principals and teachers all over the nation may expect many inquir- 
ies and requests for counsel. Here is an excellent opportunity for any boy who 
is interested in this type of a career to receive a college education and at the 
same time offer a service to his country. Every high-school principal and coun- 
selor should become thoroughly familiar with this outstanding educational 
offer, thus being not only able to answer questions raised by those interested 
but more particularly being eager to see that every boy in the school has 


knowledge of these programs. 








Responsibility and Opportunity of the American 
High School 


WILLIAM E. SPENCER 
Teacher of Foreign Languages, Senior High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


ECONDARY education having emerged from the war period is con- 

fronted with unprecedented problems. Secondary education now stands 
at the fork of the road leading to reconstruction or the road leading to re- 
placement. Trends indicate that it will take the former road, iraught though 
it be with perils of the unknown. As a guide along this road, The Ameri- 
can High School’ is a timely and valuable publication. Not entirely discard- 
ing the old but boldly striking out into new and unchartered realms of think- 
ing, it endeavors to point out the means by which high schools can meet the 
needs and interests of postwar youth. This volume, the work of eight emi- 
nent professcrs of education, is not limited in value to the teaching protession 
alone. All thinking adults may read it with profit. Its language is nontech- 
nical, statistics are reduced to a minimum—and there are no graphs. The 
purpose of this book is simply to call the attention of Americans to their great 
institution, the public high school, fer thoughtful consideration as to its use- 
fulness in the postwar world. 

Many readers are likely to be rudely awakened from pleasant dreams re- 
garding our high schools after reading the first page or two. Blinded as many 
are by the pomp and circumstances of commencements, activities for the pub- 
lic eye, pretentious buildings, and the like, the awakening must be rude when 
the book ruthlessly draws the curtain aside revealing the waste in time, en- 
ergy, and money, the unmet needs of thousands of students due to the school’s 
misdirected aims. Those who have voiced unfavorable criticisms will hardly 
be in a position to shout an exultant “I told you so” for the book emphasizes 
the fact that many activities of the high school are highly desirable and many 
adverse criticisms have been unjust, citing an abundance of data to prove it. 

The book though of multiple authorship is logically organized. The first 
four chapters, written by Professors Mackenzie, Leonard, Cottrell, and Leon- 
ard respectively, are concerned with problems that beset youth, the high schools, 
and society. It is not feasible to analyze these problems here but some of the 
questions raised taken at random from these chapters might give insight into 
the nature of what is discussed: (1) Will the high school be replaced by some 
new youth agency in postwar years? (2)Tomorrow what will we do for 
youth? (3)What is the influence of social trends on our schools? (4) Is our 
social policy valid? These and many other questions are brought out into the 
open—not with the intention of answering all of them for the answers in many 

1Caswell, Hollis L., et al. The American High School: Its Responsibility and Opportunity. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1946, 272 pages. $3.00. 
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cases will be based on long experimentation. But the implications from these 
questions will certainly challenge the thoughtful reader. 

With the problems and influences that are destined to accompany the 
schools as they grope into the postwar era, the remedies on the way are re- 
organization and reconstruction, Curriculum changes are inevitable. The re- 
mainder of the book from the fifth chapter to the thirteenth is concerned 
with the changed thinking that must come about for the realization of a re- 
constructed high school. To begin with there must be an intelligent approach 
to the adolescent learner. In his chapter on “The Developmental Tasks of 
Youth”, Corey makes it abundantly clear why young people behave as they 
do and how little they are understood by adults charged to direct their devel- 
opment. Disciplinary bugbears of home and school such as discbedience, in- 
solence, recalcitrance, and extravagant behavior so annoying to adults, are 
revealed to be but illogical outbursts of important hidden motives. Dr. Corey 
says: “Frequently high-school age boys and girls engage in behavior which is 
annoying to adults but which has developmental significance only. If adults, 
including parents and school teachers, had insight into the function of these 
developmentally important ways of acting, it might help to reduce the ten- 
sion and friction between the generations.” Comments like these and cther 
statements are of such interest to parents and teachers that this chapter should 
perhaps be read first. 

Once we know youth and the whys and wherefores of his bahavior, the 
task becomes relatively easier to render effective service in changing his be- 
havior or in other words to help him to learn which is the raison d’étre for the 
high school. This effective service is fostered by the Federal government, state 
and local government, the school board, superintendent, principal, and teach- 
ers. Only as the links in this chain are strong will effectiveness obtain. Much 
is said by Professors Spears, Forkner, Caswell, and French on the present 
inadequacies of the agencies mentioned. Perhaps the greatest source of trouble 
lies in the inadequacy of state leadership. This lacking, if it persists, may hasten 
the day when the high school may be replaced by some other agency. The 
teachers and the curriculum also come up for consideration. Teachers who 
teach subjects but not children are anachronisms. The same is true of the cur- 
riculum that aims for college and not for life. Vocational education, frequently 
misunderstood by laymen, often poorly administered, is destined to take its 
place as the center of the curriculum for many youth. 

Careful reading of this book reveals that the handwriting is on the wall. 
The thinking of statesmen, educators, and laymen must change if the high 
school is to survive as the agency for youth development in the future. The 
last five chapters of the book make it abundantly clear that the shortcomings 
and the indefensible practices of many in whose hands the training of youth 
has been placed will not be tolerated forever. 












The Latin bulletins described below 
have been reviewed favorably in lead- 
ing classical magazines such as THE 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL, THE CLASSI- 
CAL WEEKLY, THE CLASSICAL OUT- 
LOOK and AUXILIUM LATINUM. The 
circulation of these weekly “‘libelli” 
has grown from a comparative handful 
in September, 1942. For the last three 
terms, schools in each of the forty-eight 
states have asked to be put on the 
weekly mailing list. In the fall of 1945, 
schools in Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
were added to the list of readers. Since 
many English departments receive the 
Libelli, the value of the bulletin is 
appreciated by students other than 
those in Latin classrooms. This article 
is part of an article which appeared in 
the March, 1946, issue of HIGH 
POINTS. [Editor] 


states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico is the result of experimentation in the type 
of material most likely to appeal to students of Latin. The early bulletins dealt 
mainly with war news, and for some time Latin words were correlated chiefly 
with war terms in modern languages. Special Libelli were issued on V-J Day, 
V-E Day and on other notable dates, and a survey of headlines from Sep- 
tember, 1942, to the end of the war does give a clear kaleidoscopic picture of 
the high points of the world struggle. Gradually, however, the bulletins became 
more varied in character, and their value came to be centered in correlation of 
Latin with other languages. The bulletins rarely exceed twenty-five typewrit- 
ten lines. The type of Libellus thus evolved over a period of time usually has 


the following pattern: 


A. Headline in English quoted from a local paper 

B. Latin version of the same headline 

C. Explanation of a single Latin word of the headline 

A listing of related words in English, French, Spanish, and Italian, and 


D. 


—) 


occasionally other languages 


E. One or more Latin quotations involving the: word under discussion 
. Phases of Roman culture suggested by the word under discussion 


Latin Can Meet Today’s Headlines 


GEORGE E. COCHRAN 
Fort Hamilton High School, New York City 









N the fall of 1942 the present series 
of Latin bulletins was initiated. 
This was done with the clear realiza- 
tion that throughout the ages Latin 
has proved to be a flexible language 
capable of expressing current events 
concisely. There seemed no reason why 
the modern languages should be the 
sole classroom means of dealing with 
news of general interest. The Lidell 
were also written to refute the impu- 
tation that Latin is a “dead” language. 
It is as alive as its method of presen- 
tation. The large percentage of new 
words coming into English by way of 
Latin and Greek is further proof, if 
any be needed, of Latin’s vitality. 





















THE BULLETINS 
The Libellus in the form now famil- 
iar to readers in all the forty-eight 
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EQUIVALENT EXPRESSIONS 


The Libellus of March 19, 1945, was the occasion for pointing out that 
the Romans expressed the idea of a “bridgehead” just as we do in English, 
for showing the evolution of several place names, and for referring to Caesar’s 
crossing of the Rhine in 55 B.C.: 


Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis Nova Septimanaria 
Libellus 142 March 19, 1945 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Americans block attack of the Germans at Rhine bridgehead.” 
AMERICANI IMPETUM GERMINORUM AD CAPUT PONTIS IN 
RHENO PROPULSANT. 


Note: (1) The Romans expressed the idea of a “bridgehead” just as we do 
in English: in one of his letters to his friends (Epistulae ad Familiares, 10,18) 
Cicero uses the words “ad capita pontis” for “at either head of the bridge.” 

(2) This bulletin serves to show the evolution and historical significance of 
several words that have appeared in recent news items: RHINE (Fr. RHIN, 
Span. RIN or RHIN, Ital. RENO) is from Lat. Rhenus. In 55 B.C. Julius Caesar 
built a bridge across the Rhine at a point generally believed to be near BONN 
(Lat. BONNA or CASTRA BONNENSIA). (See Gallic War, Bk. IV, Ch. 17.) 
BONN became famous later for its university, and as the birthplace of Beethoven. 
COLOGNE (Eng. as in Fr.), German KOLN, was the ancient town of the Ubii, 
“Oppidum Ubiorum,” and the birth place of Agrippina, mother of Nero. The 
town was named COLONIA AGRIPPINA in her honor, and became a Roman 
colony in 51 or 50 A.D. “COLINIA” gave rise to KGLN and COLOGNE.— 
COBLENZ (German KOBLENZ) had the Latin name of CONFLUENTIA, since 
it is situated at the confluence of the Moselle (German MOSEL, Lat. MOSELLA) 
and Rhine rivers—AACHEN (French Aix la Chapelle), Lat. AQUISGRANUM 
or AQUAE GRANI, was explained in detail in Libellus 125.—A knowledge of 
these place names will help you to understand maps with foreign language 
nomenclature. 

Students were interested to learn from bulletin No. 138 that the Romans 


also had rationing: 


Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis Nova Septimanaria 
Libellus 138 February 19, 1945 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“No new shoe stamp until May Ist or until summer.”—-NULLA NOVA TESS- 
ELLA CALCEARIA USQUE AD KALENDIS MATAS VEL USQUE AD AESTA- 
TEM. 

Note: (1) Rationing is not new: we learn from Juvenal (about 60-140 A.D.) 
and Suetonius (first part of the second century A.D.) that the Romans used 
TESSERAE,* “tokens” or “tickets,” to facilitate distribution of food. Holders of 
TESSERAE FRUMENTARIAE were entitled to get doles of corn —(TESSELLA- 
ae, f. is a diminutive.) 

(2) From CALCEUS,-i, m., “shoe,” we have the adj. CALCEARIUS, “per- 
tain'‘ng to shoes.” Eng. RECALCITRANT is from RECALITRARE, “to kick 
back” (CALCITRARE is “to use the heel,” CALX, CALCIS) ; RECALCITRANT 


*Literally ‘‘dice,"” a game of which the Romans were very fond. 
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is lit. “kicking” against constraint or restriction, obstinately disobedient or re- 
fractory, e.g. Green wrote (1855) in his Short History: “For a time it was neces- 
sary to suspend the more RECALCITRANT ministers.” (NED) RECALCI- 
TRANT may be applied humorously to things: “A RECALCITRANT pin fell 
from its rightful place.” 

A well known Latin proverb is: “De CALCEO sollicitus, at pedem nihil 
curans.” “Anxious about the shoe, but careless about the foot” (said of those 
who are more thoughtful about outside appearances than about the cultivation 
of the mind.) 

RECALCITRANT is RECALCITRANT in French, RECALCITRANTE in 
Spanish, and RICALCITRANTE in Italian. 


HUMOR 
On October 8, 1945, the bulletin on the return of maids showed how a 
semihumorous English headline may be turned neatly into Latin. At the same 
time it was the occasion for a note that would appeal particularly to students 
of pharmacy: 
Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis Nova Septimanaria 
Libellus 159 Oct. 8, 1945 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Do you remember ‘maids,’ those efficient creatures who did the dusting, 
washed the dishes, and took care of the baby? Well, they’re back, but they cost 
much more!” 

DE MEMORIANE EXCIDERUNT ILLAE MULIERES EFFICACES FAMU- 
LAE APPELLATAE, QUAE PULVEREM EXTERGERENT, FICTILIA LAVAR- 
ENT, PAVULOS CURARENT? NUNC VERO, REVERTERUNT, AT MAIORE 
ARGENTO CONDUCENDAE SUNT! 

Note: The noun PULVIS, -eris, m. is “dust.” Eng. PULVERIZE (from late 
Lat. PULVERIZARE) is “to reduce to powder or dust.” The adj. PULVERU- 
LENT means “powdery” or, as applied to rocks, “apt to crumble,” e.g., “A rock 
is said to be . .. PULVERULENT, when it readily falls to powder.” NED— 
Ash-Wednesday is sometimes called PULVER-Wednesday. The now obsolete Eng. 
PULVER meant “powder” or “dust.” German PULVER is “powder” and Schiess- 
pulver is gun-powder, but Ger. uses PUDER (like Eng. POWDER from Fr. 
POUDRE) for face-powder.—Students interested in pharmacy will find a number 
of derivatives in the Pharmacopoeia of the U. 8S. from which we may mention 
“PULVERES effervescentes compositi,” compound effervescent powders. There 
are numerous derivatives of Lat. PULVIS in scientific terminology: birds, such 
as sparrows, that like to take dust baths are known as PULVERATRICES, the 
plural form of PULVERATRIX. 

PULVERIZE is PULVERISER in French, PULVERIZAR in Spanish, and 
POLVERIZZARE in Italian. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD 


The Libellus dealing with the “atomic bomb” showed that the words used 


to denote new inventions may be very old: 


Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis Nova Septimanaria 
Libellus 161 Oct. 22, 1945 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“Scientists say man can destroy himself but not the earth with the atomic 
bomb.”—HOMINES SCIENTIAE PERITISSIMI DICUNT HOMINEM SE, NON 
TERRAM, BOMBA ATOMICA DELERE POSSE. 

Note: The “atomic bomb” (bomba atomica) about which we have heard so 
much recently is a new invention, but the words used to designate it are very 
old. BOMB is from Anglo-French BOMBE, an adaptation of Spanish BOMBA, 
which is in turn probably from BOMBO, “a humming noise”; in other words 
BOMB is of onomatopoetic origin and is ultimately identical with BOOM. (NED) 
—ATOM is from the Greek ATOMOS (Lat. ATOMUS, adj. ATOMICUS). The 
Greek adj. ATOMOS means “indivisible” and later came to be used as a noun, 
“that which is indivisible’ (a conception upset by recent discoveries).—A, the 
Greek prefix of negation or privation as in the word ATOM, occurs in many 
Eng. words, e.g. ADAMANT (lit. “invincible,” hence impenetrably hard, both 
literally and figuratively); in scientific words such as ACAUDAL or ACAU- 
DATE, “without a tail” (Lat. cauda, “a tail”) ; APETALOUS, “without petals,” 
ete. 

A medieval Latin quotation descriptive of a hubbub is: “BOMBALIO, clan- 
gor, stridor, taratantara, murmur” (a BOOMING, clanging, whistling, trumpet- 
ing, buzzing sound). 

BOMB is BOMBE in French, BOMBA in Spanish ard Italian, and BOMBE 


in German. 


RECENT BULLETINS 


With the advent of peace more and more attention will be given to head- 
lines featuring problems dealing with the preservation of the peace as well 
as items of seasonal interest. Three bulletins of January, 1946, deal with peace- 
time inventions: 


Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis Nova Septimanaria 
Libellus 168 Jan. 7, 1946 f Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Television takes stride forward. Pictures and associated sound can now be 


transmitted simultaneously on the same carrier wave.” 

TELEVISIO PRORSUM GRADITUR. IMAGINES CUM SONO SOCIATO 
PER EANDEM UNDAM GERULAM NUNC SIMUL TRANSMITTI POSSUNT. 
Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis Nova Septimanaria 
Libellus 169 Jan. 14, 1946 Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Scientists of the Bell Telephone Laboratories have invented a machine 
which turns spokeh words into readable patterns for the deaf.” 

TECHNICI EX LABORATORIIS SOCIETATIS TELEPHONICAE BEL- 
LANAE MACHINAM INVENERUNT, QUAE VERBI DICTA IN SPECIMINA 
LEGIBILLIA PRO SURDIS PERMUTET. 

Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis Nova Septimanaria 
Libellus 170 Jan.21, 1946 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Electronic process ends bane of moldy bread. New method ‘broadcasts’ die- 


lectric heat waves through wrapped loaf.” 
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PROCESSUS ELECTRONICUS PESTEM PANIS MUCIDI FINIT. NOVA 
METHODUS UNDAS CALORIS DIELECTRICAS PER PANEM INVOLUTUM I i 
“RADIOFUNDIT.” Ly 
Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis Nova Septimanaria 
Libellus 186 June 3, 1946 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Sardinia is suffering from the worst locust plague within the memory of 
man. The advancing insects eat everything in sight.” 


SARDINIA PLAGA LOCUSTARUM POST HOMINUM MEMORIAM 
PESSIMA AFFICITUR. INSECTA PROGREDIENTIA DEVORANT OMNIA 
VISA. 
Note: INSECO, -are, -cui, -ctus is “to cut into.” The Eng. noun INSECT 
is derived from Lat. INSECTUM, -i,n., for animal insectum, “an animal notched 
or cut into.” The name was originally applied to those insects whose bodies seem 
to be cut in or almost divided in segments. Lat. INSECTUM was a literal trans- 
lation of Greek éntomon, “insect.” (Cf. Eng. entomology, “the study of insects.”) 

Eng. LOCUST was “adopted from old French LOCUSTE or Latin LOCUSTA” 
(NED) but neither the NED nor the Cent. Dict. explain the origin of the word. 
—wWalde, author of the well known “Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch” 
thinks the word is related to Latin LUCUS, “a grove,” since some good manu- 
scripts preserve the form LUCUSTA. He also quotes others as believing that 
LOCUSTA may mean “a jumper” since certain Lithuanian and Greek verbs 
meaning “to fly” or “hop” resemble the word LOCUSTA.—It is interesting to 
note that LOBSTER is a corruption of the word LOCUST, and that Lat LOCUS- 
TA orginally meant LOBSTER! (NED and Walde) In late Latin LOCUSTA 
preserved the orig. meaning of LOBSTER as well as the derived meaning of 
LOCUST. “Application to the locust was suggested by the resemblance in shape” 
(NED).—In many countries locusts are used for food; cf. Matt. 3,4: “Esca autem 
eius erat locustae et mel silvestre.” (And his food was locusts and wild honey.) 
—INSECT is INSECTE in French, INSECTO in Spanish, and TINSETTO in 
Italian. 


































Schola Superior Castelli Hamiltoniensis Nova Septimanaria 
Libellus 187 June 10, 1946 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Varias centrales han terminado ya la molienda de cana de esta zafra.” 
ARUNDO HORNAE MESSIS IN ALIQUIBUS SACCHARI OFFICINIS CON- 
DITA IAM EST MOLITA. 


Note: A regular Libelli reader in Utuado, Puerto Rico, sent us this head- 
line from “El Mundo,” the island’s largest daily. No Eng. newspapers are received 
in Utuado, hence the Spanish news item. A literal Eng. translation is given for 
the benefit of readers who may not know Spanish: “Several sugar mills (“cen- 
trales” for “trapiches”) have already finished the grinding of cane of this sugar- 
crop.”—To conform to the Lat. idiom the words are arranged: cane (arundo) of- 
this-year’s (hornae) crop (messis) stored (condita) in several (aliquibus) su- 
gar mills (sacchari officinis) has already been ground (iam est molita). 
MOLO,-ere, -ui, -itus is “to grind.” MOLA, -ae, f. is “a grindstone,” “a mill- 
stone.” The plur. form MOLAE, -arum is “a mill,” but the singular is frequent 
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in the Vulgate ed. of the Bible-——The adj. MOLARIS, -e is “pertaining to a mill’ 
or “grinding.”—In Eng. a MOLAR tooth is lit. “a grinder.”—Eng. MILL (Old 
Eng. MYLEN) came from late Lat. MOLINUM, MOLINA (whence Fr. MOULIN, 
Span. MOLINO, Port. MOINHO, and It. MULINO). For the loss of n in MILL, 
ef. kiln (Lat. culina), pronounced kil by many.—The late Lat. word was also 
adopted into Dutch MOLENE, German MUEHLE (orig. OHG. MULI), Swed. 
MOLLI, Danish MOLLE.—“Duae MOLENTES in MOLA; una adsumetur et una 
relinquetur.” The rather free Eng. version is: ‘Two women shall be grinding at 
the mill; one is taken, and one is left.’ Matt. 24,41. 


OUTCOMES 

From these typical examples of Latin bulletins it is seen that such use of 
Latin vitalizes the language, gives the student a clear insight into many Eng- 
lish words of Latin provenience, establishes interesting connections with re- 
lated words in other languages, makes students conscious of current events 
that might not otherwise come to their attention, and correlates Latin with 
other subjects such as history, music, and art. Latin words under discussicn are 
enhanced by appropriate quotations, and by reference to interesting phases 


of Roman culture. 





FOR THE AIR-MINDED.—Air Transportation, a new six-page leaflet by 
Helen R. Blank has been published by Occupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N.Y. A valuable aid to ex-servicemen interested in air 
transportation, to vocational counselors, to students, and to all men and women 
who are air-minded, this abstract is available for 25 cents, cash with order. This 
concise leaflet evaluates air transportation as a career, its postwar prospects, 
nature of the work, qualifications, unions, preparations, entrance, advancement, 
earnings, number and distribution of workers. Listing selected references. for 
additional reading, the leaflet also weighs the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the air as a career job. 


RADIO SCRIPTS FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS.—The American Mercury’s 1946- 
47 Neript-of-the-Month series began with the October number. These Soripts-of- 
the-Month are each a fifteen-minute radio adaptation of an article appearing in 
the magazine. Scripts deal with timely problems of national and world signifi- 
cance. They are released monthly from October to May. These Seripts-of-the- 
Month are written as round-table discussions for three speakers and a chair- 
man. They may be used in a variety of ways—on the air as an actual broadcast, 
in club meetings as a panel discussion, in school auditoriums as an assembly 
program, in classrooms as part of the lesson material, teachers of English, public 
speaking, debating, current events, and civics. Social studies classes will find 
these Scripts-of-the-Month especially useful. Cost of the entire series of eight 
scripts is fitty cents. For a free sample copy write to the Radio Department, 
The American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 





Audio-Visual Education Project 


Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


HE Consumer Education ‘Study of the National Association of Second- 

ary School Principals, a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, announces that it is now undertaking a constructive program in the field 
of audio-visual education. This program is to help discover, develop, and pro- 
mote the best methods in producing and using audio-visual materials for learn- 
ing. The interest of business is being enlisted together with that of educational 
and scientific organizations, especially because of the prospect for numerous 
sponsored films with potential educational value. Many will be appropriate for 
supplementary teaching for schools only if mutually satisfactory standards can 
be developed and followed. 

The Consumer Education Study has devoted a considerable part of its 
work to co-operative efforts in making graphic arts materials supplied to 
schools by business concerns more adaptable to scheol needs, and therefore 
more effective as educational aids. Effectiveness in audio-visual materials for 
education involves new factors, all of which demand careful study if similar 
satisfactory co-operation is to be given to sponsors and producers. 

The Consumer Education Study is under the direction of Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, a distinguished leader in modern education. During the past four years 
it has made important contributions to education. These include: 

1. The formulation of the first comprehensive “definition” outlining the 

broad objectives of consumer education, which is likely to influence all 

subsequent textbooks and courses of study for the subject. 

2. The preparation and publication of a series of objective factual teach- 

ing-learning textbook units for high-school use on such subjects as adver- 

tising, insurance, money management, consumer credit, standards and 
labels, the use of leisure time, investing in oneself, and improving health. 

3. Securing agreement by educators and representatives of business on 

criteria for acceptable commercial supplementary teaching materials pre- 

pared by graphic arts for school use. 

4. Giving advisory service to business when preparing such commercial 

supplementary teaching materials so that they may be educationally effec- 

tive. 

The Audio-Visual Education Project is a natural development in the 
work of the Consumer Education Study. It will be supervised by the same 
Administrative Committee of experienced leaders in secondary education, and 
it will be supported by funds from business made available through the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau to the Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
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tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, to use as the Association 
sees fit. 

An important purpose of the new Project will be to function as a service 
agency and a medium for bringing about co-operation among those active in 
producing, using, promoting, and sponsoring informative films of nontheat- 
rical or nonentertainment character. The Project does not intend to produce 
any pictures itself, nor does it intend to make decisions or issue edicts on how 
films should be produced. It proposes to serve as a medium through which 
those who do put informative films in circulation and those who use the films 
may analyze and better decide what films should be made and how they should 
be produced and presented for greatest effectiveness. 

The Project’s contemplated procedure is indicated by the agenda of twelve 
proposed items. Its first general purpose will be to bring together all obtainable 
information on successful experience and practice. This will be analyzed and 
evaluated with the aid of co-operating agencies and individuals to find what is 
proved knowledge and to stimulate and co-ordinate researches in what remains 
to be developed further, explored, or proved. 


The agenda are: 
1. To acquaint educational organizations active in the development and 
promotion of audio-visual education, with the purposes of the Project and 
enlist their co-operation. 

2. To acquaint commercial and semicommercial organizations instru- 
mental in production and distribution of nonentertainment films with the 
Project and enlist their co-operation. 

3. To prepare and propose a plan for co-operation of all agencies to reduce 
wasteful and costly duplication of effort and to improve results. 

4. To compile (a) a bibliography of reports.and experimental. studies of 
audio-visual education, (b) a bibliography of significant magazine articles, 
books, and reports concerning audio-visual education; and to annotate 
and evaluate each item, listing important topics needing further experi- 
ment and research. 

5. To promote and assist in the planning of such researches by schools, 
colleges, and scientific agencies. 

6. To study the experience of schools, of the military forces, of industry, 
of labor, and of other organizations to ascertain what types of audio-visual 
materials have proved most effective in promoting learning; what tech- 
niques are most successful in presentation; and to discover means by 
which obstacles, shortcomings, and failures can be prevented or removed. 
7. To agree by means of a series of conferences with representatives of 
education, sponsoring firms, and producers on criteria to guide in the 
preparation and selection of commercial supplementary teaching films 
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acceptable by schools. A series of conferences will consider also the pur- 
poses of such films and standards to be sought. 
8. Offer practical service to those planning production of films for school 
use including advice, explanation of the approved criteria, educational pur- 
poses, and standards; criticism of scripts; review of rough-cut and final 
screenings; and information as to where in the schools their proposed ma- 
terials are most likely to find use. 
9. Establish a clearinghouse for new information and ideas about audio- 
visual education, disseminating it by means of periodic publications, which 
will go to schools, to sponsors and producers, and to government agencies. 
10. Hold periodic seminars for schoolmen, producers, and representatives 
of sponsoring organizations. At these seminars there will be an exchange 
of information and opinion; exhibits and demonstrations of new equip- 
ment; and clinical discussions of new films. One important topic for con- 
sideration will be the use of short films in classrooms. 
11. Promote the use in schools of audio-visual materials by the publica- 
tion of articles in professional and popular magazines, by speeches, by 
conferences, and by stimulating teacher-training institutions to offer 
courses in audio-visual education. Ultimately, through experimentation 
and study of successful experiences, the Project hopes to develop con- 
structive manuals for such courses. 

12. Prepare and ultimately publish a handbook for teachers containing in- 

formation on purposes and values of educational films; sources, mechani- 

cal requirements such as darkening rooms, projectors, screens, storage, re- 
pair, etc., and suggestions for effective presentation. 

The Audio-Visual Education Project will be under the direction of Or- 
ville Goldner, who has had many years of experience in the field of audio-vis- 
ual instruction. During the war he was head of the Training Film and. 
Motion Picture Branch of the United States Navy. For his work in this 
capacity, he was awarded the Commendation Ribbon by the Secretary of the 
Navy. His training film work with the British Armed Forces was recognized 
by the British Government by the award of the Order of the British Empire. 

The headquarters of the Audio-Visual Education Project for the present 
are at 1600 Broadway, Room 1000, New York 19, N. Y. 





SCHOOL BUILDING NEEDS IN MICHIGAN.—A survey recently completed by 
the School Plant Division of the Department of Public Instruction presents a 
clear picture of the more urgent school building needs in Michigan. The data are 
compiled from questionnaires sent to city superintendents and county school com- 
missioners. Replies were received froin 508 superintendents (90 per cent} and 
from 63 commissioners (75.9 per cent). A compilation of these replies shows a 
need for 5,538 classroom units involving 196,192 pupils in the state of Michigan. 





The Psychological Basis of Good Business Relations 


JOHN SCHROEDER 


Iiead of English Department, Arlington High School, Arlington, New York 


TILL in its infancy, school public relations has followed the pattern 

characteristic of education in general during the past half century. The 
attention of administrators has been concentrated upon methods and _ tech- 
niques cf securing public approval of the schools, just as teachers during the 
first quarter of the century were concerned primarily with methodology, dis- 
regarding almost completely the psychlogical effects upon the pupils involved. 
Just as educators have come to realize that worth-while instruction must be 
guided by real understanding of the psychology of childhood and of adoles- 
cence as well as of the psychology of education, so administrators are becom- 
ing aware of the psychological faiiacies inherent in the application of many 
of the techniques of public relaticns recommended so highly in the literature 
of the past twenty years. 

Even at the present time there are many administrators who do not con- 
sider it to be an integral part of the school’s program of education to inform 
and educate the community regarding the local schools. Consequently, such 
principals and superintendents regard public.relations as a technique to be 
employed sporadically whenever individuals in the community criticize any 
phase of administration or whenever the administrator desires public ac- 
quiescence to some change he proposes. This common attitude on the part of 
those administrators who hold these views is apparently caused by ignorance 
of the principles of social psychology fundamental to a sound program of pub- 


lic relations by the school. 
RESISTANCE TO DOMINATION 


Basic to all relations with school personnel as well as parents and patrons 
of the community is the necessity of helping them to maintain a feel:ng of 
status. People dislike being dominated. They like to feel that they are able to 
make their own decisions based upon the consideration of adequate facts. Dis- 
regard of this principle explains why many an administrator’s attempts to 
inaugurate an enriched school program or to introduce progressive methods 
of instuction are doomed to failure. Seeking public acceptance of his project by 
what he considers a good public relations “campaign,” the administrator is 
apt, in his eathusiasm, to arouse a resistance to what many will consider high- 
pressure salesmanship or educational propaganda. Unconsciously, principals 
frequently fall into the same practice oi either “selling” or “talking down to” 
their teachers and nonprofessional employees in matters pertaining to policy 
or even when seeking their co-operation in interpreting the school to the com- 
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munity. The result, as might be expected is that co-operation is either half- 
hearted or completely lacking. 

To be really effective, school public relations necessitates continuous in- 
terpretation ct the school to the pupils, the nonprofessional employees, the 
professional stati, and to the entire community. Thus, all feel that they share 
in the consideration of the progress of the school. It is of paramount impor- 
tance that the administrater bears constantly in mind that public relations 
begins first with those within the school. Accepted as partners in an educa- 
tional project fundamental to the fulfillment of the school’s educational ob- 
ligations and development, the pupils, staff, and school workers become part 
of a realiy effective organization for continuous interpretation of the school 
to the community. 

PRESERVING A SENSE OF SECURITY 


Sympathetic as the community will tend to be toward a school that does 
not seek to hide behind a veil of secrecy or to accomplish its cesires through 
high-pressure salesmanship, it will still be chary ot radical changes in curricu- 
lum or in methods of teaching. The human desire for security makes people 
resist change in accustomed or traditional ways of doing things. Just as army 
tacticians have long realized that 2 frontal attack in war is a costly and dan- 
gerous operation, so school administrators must take into account the hazard 
of a frental attack when introducing new educational policies and practices. 
Motion pictures of new methods of teaching and of novel activities as prac- 
ticed in other schools is one technique of public education that often arouses 
interest on the part of teachers and patrens of the local school. Discussion of 
such pictures may lead members of the staff or of the community to sug- 
gest further study or even experimentation with similar methods or activities. 
Here status is maintained because raembers of the community other than the 
administrator decide to try something new after they have considered some of 
the evidence in favor of it. Furthermore, the community will feel more secure 
if change is made after careful study and experimentation on the part of more 


than one person. 
AVOID A SENSE OF BEING THWARTED 


Occasionally members of the student body, of the staff, or of the adult 
community become extremely hostile to the administration because he does 
not consider favorably their suggestions. Oftentimes the suggestions are reac- 
tionary cr educationally ursound. In such cases the solution lies in actual edu- 
cation of those involved. In some instances, however, the public may be de- 
sirous of inaugurating some change for which the administrator dces not 
feel ready. Here it is the height of folly to sidetrack the issue. All of the facts 
in the case should be made available to the public, the advantages cf the pro- 
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posals as well as the obstacles the administrator foresees. If then an advisory 
board be chosen representing the community, the staff, possibly in some cases 
the pupils, and the administrator, there is a democratic sharing of responsi- 
bility for the innovation if adopted and democratic justification for its dis- 
missal. The sense of status on the part of the community is increased and 
the sense of being thwarted is minimized or entirely removed. 


ENCOURAGE PARTICIPATION BY THE PUBLIC 


There is no better way to increase community support of the school than 
the technique of encouragiag participation by lay adults in the life of the 
school. Psychology tells us that people tend to identify themselves with any 
cause or movement in which they play a part, even if that part is of rather 
minor importance. If news releases highlight the part played by members of 
the community in school affairs, those concerned begin to feel an increasing 
identification with the school program. Opportunities for adult participation 
in school activities are legion and are available on almost any level of responsi- 
bility and degree of educational advancement fer which the individual is ready. 
Intelligently handled, such a technique is not only public education of a high 
order but is also an insurance of understanding support of the school. Lay 


participants can do a great deal to spread understanding among other mem- 


bers of the community. 


SATISFACTION RESULTING FROM PARTICIPATION 


A public relations program making full use of the above technique can 
give great satisfaction to those who come to associate themselves with the 
school in trying to provide the best possible educational program for the com- 
munity. Many books have been written on the need for people to identify them- 
selves, with something that gives significance to their lives. It has been repeat- 
edly shown that the mere accumulation of material things does not give ade- 
quate satisfaction. People need to feel part of something greater than them- 
selves, part of something more lasting, part of something that has for its object 
the welfare ot others. Lay representatives of the community become enthusiastic 
supporters of the improvement of the educational program of the school with 
the interest of which they come to identify themselves. The constructive sug- 
gestions of such supporters can often indicate adaptations to local needs of 

‘hich the professional staff may be unaware. Their help in overcoming ig- 
norant opposition is invaluable. 

The faculty who participate in forming the policies of a sound public re- 
lations program as well as helping in its actual operation come gradually to 
feel a similar identity with a worth-while project. This encourages enthusiasm 
for this phase of their work as well as helps them see their total work as edu- 
cators in a more favorable light. 
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A public relations program operated with high professional ideals and 
based upon the foregoing principles of social psychology can accomplish much 
more than securing community support of present and proposed educational 
programs. It extends the educational program of the school for beyond the 
immediate pupils concerned. It brings satisfaction and pride to many of the 
community and greater enthusiasm to all who work within the school. School 
and community become more closely associated and both become better places 
in which to live. 


OTHER PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES 


Social psychology offers many suggestions for facilitating the education 
of the lay public in school matters. The following techniques are suggested 
by Merl E. Bonney in his book, Techniques of Appeal and Social Control. 
Actually, they are recognized principles of good teaching adapted to the spe- 
cial problems of educating the public. 


1. As has already been suggested, there is need for establishing first-hand 
contacts with as many as possible in the community. Interchange of ideas and 
sympathy for the others’ viewpoint is facilitated by direct contact. Agencies 
seeking to reduce racial distrust within our own country operate on this prin- 
ciple. For the public relations program, it implies greater use ot the school 
by the adults of the community, more active aid in school programs and ac- 
tivities, community representation in policy formation, and more vital par- 
ent-teacher associations. Teachers, as well as the administrator, should take 
active part in community associations and clubs. Heme visits will help bridge 
some of the gaps the above techniques may still leave. 

2. The public should be supplied with detailed information about the 
school. If the public relations service of a school fails to observe this rule, it 
faces three dangers. In the first place, its news releases will tend to be unin- 
teresting because of their brevity and lack of detail. Secondly, misconceptions 
are more likely to arise than if full explanation is the rule. Thirdly, on the 
part of some of the public there may arise a suspicion that the school is with- 
holding some information for ulterior motives. 

It is easy to see how this rule of social psychology holds true in the fol- 
lowing example. The general arts course is an illustration of the widespread 
neglect in supplying the community with sufficient information about the cur- 
riculum. Most adults, and in fact most pupils, consider it a “second best” 
which carries with it the stigma cf not being intelligent enough to do college 
preparatory work, regardless of whether the pupil concerned has either op- 
portunity or interest in going to college. The need of supplying the public with 
detailed information concerning the various curricula is a necessary obligation 
of the public relations program if the school guidance program is to func- 
tion effectively. What is true in the above example holds true in all phases 
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of the public relations program. Real learning takes place only when people 
have many facts upon which to base conclusions. 

3. It is important to establish as many channels of information as pos- 
sible. Mort and Cornell in their Pennsylvania study conclude that “an in- 
formed public would be more active (in initiating adaptations as well as sup- 
porting them). This is supported by the finding that the more channels of 
information about the schools other than the children, the more adaptable 
the community.” News releases, radio programs, PTA lectures, school pub- 
lications, demonstrations, and personal contacts must all operate toward a 
common goal of educating the public to changing emphasis in education as 
well as understanding the school as it is at present. Effective co-ordination is, 
of course, necessary to insure maximum results from the efforts expended. 

4. There should be an avoidance of unfamiliar terms in all aspects of a 
public relations program. Where it is necessary to use an unfamiliar word 
or expression, clear definitions should be frequently repeated. “Pedagese” 
can confuse even the professional staff. Its use in distributing information 
to the community can only becloud the issue involved. For example, how 
much real understanding of the situation can arise from a news release headed 
“New Core Curriculum for Grades 9 and 10” unless the terms “core” and 
“curriculum” are carefully explained with comprehensive discussion of the 


advantages of such an adaptation in language that the ordinary man in the 


street can understand? 

5. Let the public see what you mean, Choral and instrumental perform- 
ances before civic groups, debates and pupil-led forums, interpretive dancing, 
and athletic contests, all illustrate varicus phases of modern secondary edu- 
cation to the community. Demonstration lessons are used to advantage in fac- 
ulty meetings despite some challenge of artificiality. The same technique could 
probably arouse great interest and increasing appreciation of changing meth- 
ods if used before various organizations such as the service clubs, granges, 
and the like. 

6. Use specific incidents to illustrate many aspects of modern secondary 
or elementary education that seem strange to people who received their edu- 
cation in the schools of 20, 30, or more years ago. The use of specific incidents 
makes the point involved clear and understandable. For example, the guid- 
ance service is often regarded as one of the frills of secondary education. If 
in articles concerning it or in talks before civic groups explaining the work 
of the guidance service, there are given several of the varied examples of suc- 
cessful guidance performed, a much more universal appreciation of the guid- 
ance department will probably occur. To tell the public that among its many 
duties the guidance service helps pupils to improve their relationship with 


Mort, Paul R., and Cornell, F. G. American Schools in Transition, P. 312. 
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others will be apt to make little impression. Yet illustrate the above with the 
efforts of the counselor to help the adolescent mentioned below, and the pub- 
lic education becomes really effective. The following is only one of hundreds 
of examples of problems faced by the guidance specialist which could be used 
as a specific instance. 

Ursula, an only child, wrote of her dog on an occasion when it seemed that her 
mother loved her mainly for what she could do, not solely for herself: “My dog is 
my favorite companion because he is always faithful and makes no demands upon 
my time. He seems to make allowances if I am tired, because he understands some- 
thing has gone wrong. He is very sincere in his affections and loves me cnly for 
myself. He is not like people. I don’t need to pretend to him.” 

7. Illustrative material used in interpretation of the school should be var- 
ted and carefully prepared. The patrons of the school have varied social and 
educational backgrounds. Different types cf illustrative material will appeal 
to different people. Little use seems to have been made cf motion pictures ~ 
that illustrate the value of curricula to meet specific community needs and 
the new emphasis on co-operative living and the use of community resources 
to enrich the school program. Examples of such films are And So They Live, 
The Wilson Dam School, The Hessian Hill School, and the Alamuchy Ex- 
periment. Pictures of experiments and progress within one’s own school are 
also valuable interpretive material. 

Charts and graphs are used effectively by government agencies and by 


industry in explaining to the public as well as their own personnel both the 
problems and the progress of the organization. Their use is familiar enough 
tc make them effective means of school interpretation. Similarly, dramatiza- 
tions in open assemblies and as part of community day celebrations are ef- 
fective educational resources of particular value in the education of adults of 


moderate educational background. 

The greater the variety of media used in a public relations program, 
the more effective it will be. Repetition in varied forms is a slogan of indus- 
try in its attempts to show the public its contributions to research, to better 
living conditions, and to the general welfare as well as in advertising its var- 
ious products. Schools can profit by following the example of industry, con- 
fident, also, that by the use of varied media to serve the same purpose, the 
public relations program can reach people of varied social and cultural back- 
grounds. 

8. The Socratic method of asking and answering questions is as sound 
psychologically today as in the fifth century before Christ. In the classroom, 
teachers are often accused of using the questicn-answer method almost to the 
neglect of other methods of instruction. Yet the schools as a whole have not 
applied the technique in their public relations programs to the extent that 


*Zachry, Caroline B. Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. P. 373. 
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industry has. It is a simple, effective technique that can be used to advantage 
by speakers before civic organizations, by leaders of forums on educational 
matters, and in posters used in school and store exhibits. 

9, Direct and unequivocal language, the avoidance of abstractions, and 
the use of symbolic acts, such as Education Week programs, are all sound 
psychological devices in a program of school public relations. Educators and 
ministers are prone to fall into the error of talking around the point, of be- 
clouding an issue in their attempts to present every aspect of a situation, and 
in the use of words that may be construed in several ways. Simple language, 
clear illustrations, emphatic presentation are sound educational techniques 
outside of the classroom as well as within it. Symbolic acts have been used ef- 
fectively by governments for centuries. The school division in an American 
Day parade or the dramatizations during American Education Week have 
their parallels in government use. They need not be omitted for fear of be- 
ing considered propaganda devices, for the schools have many aspects of their 
present programs and many episodes in their development which they can 
feel proud to symbolize on special occasions. 

10. One last caution is advised by Merle E. Bonney’: “Do not oversimplify 
the issue.”’ There is a temptation to do so, for it guarantees more often the 
easy grasp of the meaning. There is, however, the danger of making public 
understanding one-sided and narrow. It lays the schools open to the ever- 
present danger that some critic of the local program may see the other as- 
pects of the situation and by drawing attention to them throw upon the 
school the suspicion of propagandizing and attempting to mislead the pa- 
trons of the school. 
CONCLUSION 

The application of the sound psychological principles and techniques 
discussed above can do much to improve the public relations program of my 
school. Furthermore, while their application is no substitute for a sound educa- 
tional program within the school, it literally compels teachers and administra- 
tor to improve the quality of their work. 





VISUAL AIDS.—Business Education Visual Aids, 330 West 72nd Street, N.Y. 23, 
N.Y., has been formed by Clifford Ettinger to rent, sell, and produce sound and 
silent motion pictures, filmstrips, and other visual aids. BEVA will specialize in 
providing visual helps to high-school and college teachers of business, sales man- 
agers, and training directors. It will restrict its activities to the field of educa- 
tion for business. Selected films and filmstrips from various sources are now 
available for rental or sale in the fields of accounting, consumer education, sales 
training, distributive education, duplicating machines, guidance, introduction to 
business, office machines, shorthand, typewriting, and voice-writing. 





4Bonney, Merl E. Techniques of Appeal and Social Control. P. 342 




















Supervision in the Rural Secondary School 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 


Principal, Bratt Junior High School, Atmere, Alabama 


ITH the rapid technological, economic, political, and social changes 

manifesting themselves in the United States today, it is obvious that 
secondary education should be pointing toward new goals, reconsidering its 
aims and objectives, and consequently appraising the results in terms of meet- 
ing the needs of pupils, the community, and society. 

Some fifteen years ago, The Advisory Committee on Education suggested’ 
that in the reorganization of the secondary school to meet its new responsi- 
bilities certain factors should be kept constantly in mind. These are: (1) each 
high-school student is on the threshold of a wide range of responsibilities in- 
herent in the rights and duties of citizenship; (2) a basic interest of youth 
is the establishment and maintenance of a satisfactory home; (3) an increasing 
amount of leisure is to be the possession of all; (4) preparation for, and place- 
ment in, a suitable vocation are dominant interests of the high-school stu- 
dent; (5) good health is imperative for maximum achievement by the indi- 
vidual; (6) sound character is essential to the best individual development 
and suitable group relationships; and (7) adaptability to a changing civili- 
zation and the ability to deal with new situations are important capacities to 
be developed in youth. 

It we assume that this statement was important over a decade ago, pres- 
ent evidence confirms the opinion that it is not less urgent now to seek an 
even more comprehensive recognition of facts and understanding of the ever- 
widening area which the modern high school must serve. 

The Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education. of the Na- 
tional Education Association has outlined what may well be regarded as the 
future obligation of the high school to the boys and girls of the country. The 
Committee says: 

This aim requires that pupils possess certain characteristics of mind and 
view in common. They should have the scientific, pragmatic habit of mind; 
mastery over a flexible, effective, as well as standard, speech ;. an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the arts; an intelligent attitude toward good health; 
a common background of social and scholastic experience; maturity in all 
social relationships; and an accurate mental picture of the world, based upon 
scientific knowledge and an informal social purpose. 

It has been estimated’ that more than 7,000,000 youth will be in attend- 
ance in secondary schools within the next two decades. That concentrated ef- 


1The Advisory Committee on Education. Education in the Forty-Eight States. Staff Study Number 1 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1939), p. 41. 

2[bid., pp. 42-43. 

3]bid., p. 43. 
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fort should be focused on the critical necessity of adjusting and adapting the 
rural high-school curriculum toward the attainment of significant contribu- 
tions to our future citizenry is a sine gua non. 

The central problem of rural education, as of American education gen- 
erally, is the development of educational programs which will adequately pre- 
pare students for the life of today.’ It is common knowledge that rural high 
schools have lacked the capacity to stimulate improvement. Countless rural 
schools receive little or no supervision which is really effective. Even in the 
South, where the county administrative unit prevails, it is estimated that only 
about a fourth of the white rural schools receive professional supervision’ and 
professional supervision is particularly needed in rural areas where teachers 
are isolated from one another and, in many cases, face heavy responsibilities 
with inadequate training and experience.’ 

In providing supervision, practice varies widely among the states. For ex- 
ample, some states furnish supervisory assistance through supervisors attached 
to the staff of the chief state school officer, such as is the case of Florida. This 
state also sponsors a local county supervisory service which for the first time 
this present school year was financed in part by state funds. Florida also had 
three field supervisors this current school year who visited each county two 
or more times for consultations. This really means that each fieid supervisor 
had to cover approximately twenty-two counties and assist some 4,000 teachers, 
local county supervisors, and principals. While the efforts of the state depart- 
ment of education relative to supervision are* highly commendable, one can 
readily see that a real challenge faces the state of Florida. if it expects to pro- 
vide the kind of education commensurate with the primary purpose of super- 
vision, that is, the improvement of instruction. 

It is interesting to note in a pamphlet adopted by the Florida State Board 
of Education, titled, Regulations Concerning Supervision of Instruction in 
Counties, with a subheading, Requirments Relating to County Programs for 
Improvement of Instruction and for Employment of Supervisors of Instruction, 
two items pertaining to the Duties of Supervisors: (1) Supervisors will be 
expected to work closely with staff members of the State Department of Edu- 
cation to the end that they can give general local supervision to major school 
activities and (2) supervisors shall make such periodic reports relative to their 
plans and accomplishments as may be required by the Division of Instruction 
of the State Department of Education. 






\., and Lesser, Simon O. Rural America Today. Chicago: The University ef Chicage 


‘Works Gecrge 
Press. 1942, p. 63. 
SIbid., p. 45 
*ibid., p. 45. 
‘Ibid., p. 426. 
8Regulations Concerning Supervision of Instruction in Counties. Florida State Board of Education, 
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While it is encouraging to local school officials 1n the state of Florida that 
instructional units may be allocated for securing supervisory service, the school 
year of 1945-46 was more or less of an experimental plan. More problems were 
presented than solved. A reorganization of the entire supervisory program 
from the state to the county level will have to result if needed changes in the 
improvement of instruction are to be witnessed. Theoretically, the supervisory 
program looks fine, but, indications tend to show that no common under- 
standing between the state supervisors and teachers relative to the purpose of 
supervision is prevalent and many local county supervisors have not expressed 
the purpose of their responsibilities or obligations to the teaching personnel. 

Any program of supervision necessitates planning. The Eighth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendents lists five reasons which may account 
for the infrequency of planned programs:’ 

1. The concept of supervision as the improvement of instruction is rela- 

tively new; the concept of supervision as inspection still persists. 

2. Many supervisors are inadequately trained for their work. 

The press of administrative and clerical duties prevents proper atten- 
tion to planning a comprehensive program. 

4. The duties and functions of the superintendent, the principals, and 
other supervisors have not been clearly allocated and thus hinder the 
development of a planned comprehensive pregram. 

5. The heterogeneity of the teaching corps makes planning difficult. 

Minus specificity in the supervisory program, no progress may be dis- 
cerned. For example, the Eighth Yearbook cites:"’ 

Special caution should be voiced here, that it is not sufficient to say that 

a given objective is to be achieved by means of meetings, visitation, dem- 

onstrations, study by teachers, ete. A good supervisory plan must set forth 

specifically what will be studied, the specific nature of the demonstrations 
to be given, a detailed outline of certain conferences or meetings definitely 
organized to meet specific ends. 

Focusing professional activities on the attainment of specific educational 
objectives aids in making supervision concrete, informative, and alive. It has 
been stated" that superintendents, teachers, boards of education, PTA’s, cus- 
todians, labor groups, and all interested patrons should be enabled to study 
together the problems at hand. Whatever they may be, financial support, sal- 
aries, instructional materials, curricula, or teacher welfare, they can be solved 


by united effort and in no other way. 


®The Superintendent Surveys Supervision. Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, 1930, p. 87. 


W]bid., p. 91. 
Wjackman, Willard C. ‘‘Education Needs Statesmen,"’ The School Executive. Volume 65, Number 3. 


November, 1945, Pp. 51. 
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Finally, the effectiveness of the supervisory program must be determined. 
Four methods of evaluation are stated in the Eighth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence.” They are as follows: 

1, measured changes in the achievement of pupils. 
measured changes in teaching procedures. 

. observed changes in the teaching or learning situation and in the com- 


2. 
3 


munity. 

4. judgment of individuals. 

It should be observed that despite the well-intentioned attitude of the 
Florida State Department of Education toward the stimulation of an effective 
state and county supervisory program, two major obstacles block the pathway 
of a supervisory service essential to progress. They are: 

1. The executive-minded county school board. 

2. The local county superintendent. 

It is stated” that the currently paid executive-minded county board of edu- 
cation should be replaced by a nonpaid, popularly elected planning and ap- 
praising body of seven or eight members. The county superintendent could 
then be chosen by this board to serve as long as he was rendering satisfactory 
service. The board of trustees in small communities which now passes on the 
qualifications of teachers might better be abolished and the complete power 
to nominate, employ, and supervise all personnel be centered in the county 
superintendent and the larger county board. 

Assuming that this suggestion was to be accepted, the present local county 
superintendent’s educational requirements would probably retard adequate 
growth and development of the public school supervisory program inasmuch 
as NO formal educational background is required by the state school law. If 
we assume that leadership and executive ability are indispensable constituents 
of a superintendentship, certainly it is reasonable to assume that his qualifica- 
tions should exceed that of his subordinates, or at least be equal to those whom 
he recommends. 

Irregardless of what the Florida State Department of Education might 
suggest relative to the public school supervisory program, the suggestions will 
go no further than the leadership exercised at the local school level. Strength- 
ening of local organization is imperative! The Florida Citizens Committee on 
Education might well recommend such an educational policy in its final re- 
port. 


0p. Cit., p. 99. 
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School of Pan American Agriculture* 
CHARLES MORROW WILSON 
Middle-America Information Bureau, New York City 


RNULFO MERCADO, a farm boy from remote San Marcos, Honduras, 
was leaving home for the first time, with good and sufficient reason. He 
was going away to school. 

The time was right, since the Mercado corn and beans were harvested, the 
millet was threshed, and the peppers were drying on the red tile roofs. Ar- 
nulfo, who is 19, weighs 200 pounds, and stands almost six feet, was eager 
for the journey which would lead him toward what is called higher educa- 
tion. 

The latter is not ordinarily available in rural Honduras, or indeed in tens 
of thousands of rural communities throughout Latin America. Usually, be- 
yond the capitals and other principal cities of the other Americas “college” 
and “university” are little more than attractive words. As an over-all average 
in terms of United States public school establishments, the common schools 
of nonurban Latin America provide the approximate equivalent of the first 
four elementary grades. 

About seven years ago Arnulfo was graduated from his local grade school 
where he studied hard, learned easily, and viewed any additional schooling as 
a pleasantly whimsical pipe dream. Resolved to do his best with the means at 
hand, Arnulfo went to work on his father’s little farm. One day recently the 
mayor rode out to the Mercado home bringing word that Arnulfo had been 
chosen to study agriculture in a new school which is being built in the high, 
lush valley of Honduras’ Yeguare River. 

Enormously happy, Arnulfo put on his Sunday suit, traded embraces 
with his mother and father and younger brothers, and walked to the village 
to share thanks with the local padre. Then he asked Alfredo, his next younger 
brother, to ride with him, and lead home the horses. 

Accordingly, the Mercado brothers rode through a hundred miles of jun- 
gles and over the many thorn-bush hills that separated Arnulfo from the 
interesting abstraction called the higher education in agriculture. It required 
three hard days of riding to reach the Hacienda Zamorano at the crossing of 
the respective roads to Danli and Guinope, some thirty miles below Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras’ unique mountain capital. 

Many new buildings are rising on the site of the once-famous hacienda; 
all built in colonial Honduran architecture—with granite and stuccoed walls, 
red tile roofs, and handsome hand-carved wooden doors. The Mercado broth- 
ers looked down at this place for the higher education and watched other 
youths strolling curiously about the grounds; youths who had come by mule- 





*Reprinted by permission from The Scientific Monthly published by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Washington 25, D.C. 
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back, or slow train, or roaring plane from Mexico and all the six republics 
of Central America. 

Then the Mercade brothers parted, shaking hands in the manner of ma- 
ture men. Alfredo, 17, set out for San Marcos, riding his own horse and lead- 
ing Arnulfo’s. 

seing afoot, Arnulfo walked to the new campus. An instructor, newly 
arrived from Costa Rica, greeted the new arrival and saw him equipped with 
the school’s uniform, which consists of denim breeches and work shirt, sturdy 
brogan shoes, plain underwear and socks, a farmer-style straw hat, and (for 
Sunday wear only) an attractive white linen suit. Then the instructor ex- 
plained: “At this Escuela Agricola Panamericana you will be one of a family 
of young men from many nations of the Americas. All come to the school to 
work and learn and to carry home to their own farms or communities the 
good of what they have learned. You do not need money here. This school 
provides all your needs, including doctor, dentist, and barber. The boys with 
whom you will work and play are of your own kind; farm raised, good char- 
acter, intelligent—young men who will make good use of their work and 
‘study at this school. They are over sixteen and under twenty-one; for the most 
part the sons of farmers and tradesmen. Their blood is principally Indian. 
Of our first seventy-three scholars at least sixty are part Indian. None is rich; 
none is unfriendly to work.” 

Arnulfo found the courage to confide: “I am not a scholar, Sefior. I’ve had 
only a few terms of schooling.” 

The instructor showed no particular concern. “Here no student is re- 
quired to have more schooling than his home countryside affords.” Arnulfo 
continued, “I have never had the chance to learn English, Sefior.” The in- 
structor said: “You will learn to speak and write English well; also, you will 
learn to speak and write Spanish better. You will learn these two American 
languages in the company of many other Americans.” 


THE SCHOOL FACILITIES 


The instructors called together a group of the newly arrived scholars— 
Mexican, Salvadorean, Guatemalan, Costa Rican, Nicaraguan, Panamanian, 
and Honduran, and began to show them over the far-spreading campus. The 
grounds cover 3,500. acres—about 5% square miles—and include forested 
mountainsides a mile high, along with hundreds of acres in fertile valley 
fields. The average altitude is about 2,600 feet; high enough to grow many 
northern cereals, vegetables, and deciduous fruits, but warm enough for 
most important crops of the true tropics. Arnulfo noticed that several hundred 
native workmen are busy building the far-spreading college; that men and 
oxen take ponderous cartloads of volcanic rock from a nearby quarry; that 
other work crews are felling native white pine and sawing it into timber; 
that still others are molding and kilning red brick and tiles from local clays. 
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Four faculty residences and a staff dormitory are already completed, and of 
the four stone dormitories for students, some are completed and occupied. The , 
“gran” building, also of stone and tile, early Honduran style, is big and im- 
posing and climaxed by a splendid sixty-foot tower. The expansive campus is 
also marked for games—baseball, track, football and basketball, and a boxing 
ring. This school of Pan American agriculture was opened formally on 
Columbus Day, 1944. But in response to the urgent need for such a school 
and an avalanche of applications for fellowships, the first entering class was 
accepted in 1943. 

The instructor also pointed out the newly built animal sheds and barns 
and the cold storage house, and beyond them the lines of gardens and experi- 
ment fields. “Some of the crops have grown well even the first year. But 
some have turned out poorly. . . .” 

An Indian youth from ical suggested, “Maybe not all the planting 
was made at the right time of the moon. . . 

The instructor smiled and nodded: “Yes, and perhaps there are other 
reasons which you and I must study and find out.” He pointed. “There to 
the right you see some fine melons. Down the bend there are several hills 
of cucumbers. Something went wrong with them. The leaves have curled 
and the stems have rotted away... .” The instructor added, “We are here 
to study and learn for ourselves, Sefiores, not merely to quote what others have 
said.” 


A TYPICAL SCHOOL DAY 

Next day, September 1, was the first day of school. At five a.m., while the 
mesas were still inky black, a gong sounded and the students began to emerge 
from the dormitory. Arnulfo had been impressed by the fact that the dorm- 
itories are successions of rooms instead of open barracks. Promptly at six the 
gong (made from an ancient church bell) sounded breakfast, a.plentiful fare 
of fried beans, white cheese, scrambled eggs, bread, fresh butter, and all the 
coffee and milk that the hungry youths wanted. After breakfast the students 
were assembled and divided into groups—about twenty-five to the group, 
for “practica,” wherein each crew is given a month’s assignment, one to work 
in the gardens, another in the dairy barns and horse corrals, another at field 
tillage, and so on. 

After a month of each type of work, each crew is moved to another as- 
signment; each student spending four hours of each week day at practical and 
well-supervised farm work. When the first morning’s work was finished (it 
was punctuated by much explanation and discussion), all crews returned at 
eleven for lunch, which is served in a handsome stone mess hall. Again the 
scholars were hungry, and again the food proved satisfying; thick soup, boiled 
beef, white potatoes, green vegetables from the school’s extensive gardens, 
crisp tortillas instead of bread, and plenty of oranges. 
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After lunch come three hours in classes. The beginning course includes 
an hour’s class in English, an hour of mathematics, and an hour of elementary 
‘science—chemistry, physics, geology, and botany, with accent on valid train- 
ing in basic scientific principles. 

When the classes were finished at four the students joined in their first 
recreation period—two hours of whatever sport they select. Arnulfo chose 
baseball and played with all his might until the supper gong sounded at six. 
Again he was hungry, and again he ate plentifully of beef, beans, tortillas, 
cabbage, and milk. After supper comes the “visiting period” in the recreation 
hall, and due opportunity to listen to the radio or write letters or play cards 
or checkers, and once weekly to see a motion picture. Then comes the study 
hour, in the student quarters. Lights go out promptly at nine. 

That was a typical day at Escuela Agricola Panamericana, a free work- 
and-learn school for boys of the American tropics; a school course which lasts 
three years, with a fourth or specialization year for students who show out- 
standing promise. The school is apace with the Central American tradition for 
a poor man’s self-made leadership. Its graduates are urged to and are prepared 
to return to their own countrysides or farms, or to qualify themselves for 
helping their respective government along lines of agricultural extension work 
or otherwise improving the indigenous agricultures of the American tropics. 


FOUNDING THE SCHOOL 

The School of Pan American Agriculture has been established by the 
United Fruit Company with initial grants totaling $800,000. Eariy in 1942 
the National Congress of Honduras authorized the location of the school 
within its boundaries, and lands and building sites for the unique college 
were purchased with the initial donation. When completed, the physical plant 
will cost upwards of $1,000,000. Paying the entire sum, the United Fruit 
Company pledges the permanent maintenance of the school, which will en- 
dure exactly so long as the company endures. 

Physical properties of the school include a horticultural section, with 
nurseries, orchards, and vegetable gardens; and a livestock section, equipped 
with dairy barns, stables, pig sties, chicken houses, and refrigeration and 
creamery buildings. The school’s forest lands extend westward into the moun- 
tains. Down the valley are the experimental fields and pastures, the former 
being planted with corn, beans, rice, potatoes, and other annual crops. The 
range is being developed as model livestock pastures. The school supplies its 
students with all necessary books, laboratory equipment, tools, and other sup- 
plies—without cost to the student. In fact no student pays a penny or centavo 
for his schooling. And no student is exempted from work. 


THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum is carefully geared to the practical agrarian leadership of 
the American tropics. Besides the first year of English, general science, and 
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mathematics, the three-year schooling includes courses in farm bookkeeping, 
land survey, soil analysis, and basic farm engineering. In addition, all students 
receive elementary instruction in anatomy, physiology, hygiene, and first aid, 
with particular emphasis on the treatment of common tropical diseases such as 
malaria and dysentery. The study of farm economy includes courses in market- 
ing tropical products, also farm credit and rural legislation (legal matters per- 
taining to enclosure, land limits, roadways, quarantine practice, livestock laws, 
and trade regulations). 

The department of agronomy provides basic laboratory experiments in 
chemistry and geology, which is followed by training in classification of soils 
and the use of fertilizer and crop-rotation techniques as adapted to common 
needs of the American tropics. The forestry course includes the replanting of 
native trees, the establishment of tree nurseries, and the transplanting of small 
trees from nurseries to open woodlands. The course in agriculture begins with 
practical instruction in the propagation of common plants by means of seed, 
sprouts, bud grafting, and rhizomes. Each student prepares and cares for sev- 
eral hundred grafted fruit trees including oranges, mangoes, and avocados, 
with all trees becoming the student’s property at the time of his graduation. 
The courses in practical gardening include the planting and management of 
home gardens, the production of green vegetables to sell; also the study of the 
nutritional value of the common vegetables. 

The farm engineering department directs the study of irrigation and 
drainage; doubly important in Caribbean lands where drainage is practically 
essential to all crops of the wet tropics and in most highland areas where well- 
planned irrigation helps assure larger, more uniform, and more profitable har- 
vests. The courses in farm engineering also teach the use and care of farm 
machinery, including tractors and tractive implements as well as the standard 
hand tools and horse-drawn implements. Instruction in home carpentry and 
farm blacksmithy is included; also in building and maintaining roads. The 
department of animal industries provides practical tutelage in breeding and 
keeping cattle, horses, mules, swine, and poultry in the American tropics, 
where livestock resources remain chronically insufficient. Practical work in 
animal health includes the study of principal contagious and infectious diseases 
and parasites of livestock in the tropics. 


THE NEED FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


In the United States the opening of another professional school is not 
necessarily newsworthy. But south of the Rio Grande agricultural, mechanical, 
and engineering schools are still in dire shortage, and poor country youths 
have slight chance of attending the national universities. In general, too, Latin 
American college and university training remains centered in law, medicine, 
and the classics. Though more than four fifths of the lands of the other 
Americas are tropical and though at least seventy per cent of all Latin Ameri- 
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cans live from farming, scientific education in tropical agriculture remains 
lamentably scarce. Meanwhile, the technical and commercial problems in 
tropical agriculture are growing almost fabulously. Defense of basic crops and 
livestock against fungi, pathogenic micro-organisms, and insect enemies be- 
comes an unending and ever more difficult obligation. Problems of soil .con- 
servation grow at a terrific rate. 

Furthermore, the new crops. now finding their way into the economics 
and agricultures of the American tropics—including such promising export 
commodities as abaca, cinchona, essential oils, strategic timbers, rotenone, 
rubber-bearing plants, and urgently needed tropical fruit crops—require more 
and better research and experimentation. The proposition grows ever more 
evident that if Latin American citizen farmers are to grow, develop, and 
benefit trom the great crops now being proved in the New World, the in- 
digenous farm youth must be helped to learn the demanding techniques of 
modern tropical agriculture. Escuela Agricola Panamericana is the first de- 
liberate answer to this challenge and need. 

Arnulfo Mercado and the seventy-two other Central American and Mexi- 
can youths know how urgently and desperately their countries need technical 
education in agriculture. At first hand they have witnessed the needs. And 
not one of them is too young to know that agriculture succeeds because of the 
sweat, toil, intelligence, and skill of the citizen farmer, particularly the small 
farmer. Accordingly, Arnuifo and his associates are hard at work and hard at 


play at a school which they know is in and of Honduras and Central America. 


The food, the language, the gaiety of the backwoods, indeed, the architec- 
ture are those of the American tropics. The four dormitories are named to 
honor great heroes of Central America—Morazan of Honduras, Barrios of 
Guatemala, Mora of Costa Rica, Delgado of El Salvador. All buildings are 
made of local products, by home talents and native labor; a force of above 
five hundred Central American workers who quarry, kiln, saw, and build 
with materials immediately at hand. Power and light are supplied from the 
school’s hydro-electric plant already completed on the higher reaches of the 
Yeguare River. The infirmary includes an emergency hospital, a clinic room, a 
dental clinic, and a barber shop. The school has a staff barber who administers 
one free haircut to every student once a month; and more significantly, a 
physician-surgeon. Prior to their arrival at the school, few of the students had 
any dental attention and almost all require dentistry, which is being provided. 

Student health is excellent and appetites are lusty. Arnulfo and his fellow 
students are learning how to plant, till, and harvest the good foods which 
nourish. them. Even during the beginning year the school produced most of 
its foodstuffs. Fields and gardens are already planted and in bearing. Livestock 
holdings are ample to meet the needs of both students and workmen. Already 
garden crops and other staple food crops have been adapted from various 
nearby Americas; melons from Cuba, sweet corn from Puerto Rico, grafted 
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avocados from California and Mexico; white potatoes from Florida; tomatoes 
and leafy vegetables from various areas of southern United States. 

Accordingly, Arnulfo and his classmates have opportunity to benefit by 
good eating, which in Honduras or anywhere else is the maximum dividend of 
good agriculture. That is a cosmopolitan goal and these young men of the 
American tropics are aided by a cosmopolitan faculty. 

The seven regents of the school, five of whom are Central Americans, 
select the scholars, who must be proved thoroughly accredited as to good 
character, industry, and general intelligence. Thus far all admissions have 
been of poor boys. The school would thwart its purpose by accepting or re- 
quiring money from students. It cannot directly imitate the curricula or es- 
tablishments of any college in the United States, however meritorious, since 
an excellent United States college is rarely, if ever, the right school south of 
the Rio Grande. Therefore it must create a new formula for practical Pan 
American education, a task which it is now undertaking. 





THE DIMES MARCH ON.—The 1947 March of Dimes gets under way January 
15 and will continue through the 30th. During that two-week period American 
people in every walk of life will contribute dimes and dollars voluntarily so that 
the fight against infantile paralysis can continue. Last summer polio attacked 
the nation in one of the severest epidemics in the history of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, spearhead of the war against polio which is linanced 
solely by the annual March of Dimes. Thousands of boys and girls—and men and 
women—were stricken. State after state became a battleground in the war 
against the Great Crippler. 

Thanks to public response to prior appeals of the National Foundation 
through the March of Dimes, there was sufficient ammunition with which to 
wage successful counter-attacks. Hospital bills and costs of medical nursing and 
physical therapy services were defrayed for polio patients by Foundation chap- 
ters throughout the land. Chapters also purchased and installed in hospitals 
special equipment used in the treatment of infantile paralysis—respirators, hot 
pack machines, whirlpool baths, and so forth. In fulfilling the pledge of the Na- 
tional Foundation that no infantile paralysis vietim need go without the best 
possible medical care for lack of funds, many chapters exhausted their treasur- 
ies. By midsummer alone national headquarters of the organization had sent close 
to a million dollars in supplemental aid to local chapters. The total cost of the 
1946 outbreaks of polio, and the continuing care of persons stricken in prior 
epidemics now has lowered by millions of dollars the ammunition of mercy, 
raised during previous March of Dimes appeals. Without sufficient funds the con- 
certed attack on infantile paralysis will falter. But on the basis of what has been 
accomplished through the power of a dime, the American people will rally during 
January 15-30, and build anew the backlog of hope for those whom polio has 
stricken or may strike in the future. The dimes march on so that boys and girls 


may walk and run happily, and in health. 











The New Rural School in Australia 


Australian News and Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, An 
Agency of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 


T didn’t look very much different from just any ordinary school when one 
first saw it. There was the same cold front and the long rows of windows 
that seem specially designed to make a school building as uninviting as possi- 
ble. But when one got nearer he could hear the steady clang of a hammer on 
metal. The grey-haired headmaster explained that that was the boys in the 
blacksmith’s shop and immediately one knew then that it was different. 

The school is at a place called Sheffield, in Australia’s island state of 
Tasmania. It is what they call an Area School. It and the fifteen others of its 
kind that are scattered throughout the state, represent one of the most color- 
ful and successful adventures in modern education. Although the Area School 
is essentially a rural school, some educators see no reason why, with certain 
modifications, its system of teaching couldn’t be applied to city education 
systems as well. 

The adventurers who first made the Area School possible based their 
entire system on a belief that it is of at least as much importance for a boy or 
a girl to gain a knowledge of the world in which they live as it is for them 
to gain a knowledge of the ancient Greek and Roman authors. Where the 
country boy was concerned, they felt it more -vital that he should know about 
his country and its natural features, about its trees and birds and animals, and 
about the fruits that his labor on the land might bear than that he should 
become expert in modern French verse. 

Before one can really appreciate the things that gave birth to the Area 
School and its unique approach to the question of learning, let’s take a look at 
how things were working in the good old days . . . how they are still work- 
ing, incidentally, in many parts of our own country. Once upon a time, and 
it could be the present, one teacher was sent to take charge of a lonely little 
school somewhere way out in the sticks. Whether it was the Australian back- 
blocks or the American sticks makes little difference . . . the general approach 
was the same. And no matter how capable and zealous the teacher, there was 
little prospect of his, or her, commanding the results that can be obtained with 
consolidation of effort. 

So the Area School came into being really as a grouping together in one 
building of a number of the teachers who otherwise would have been serving 
in lonély, isolated areas. You may think . . . well, that’s all very fine . . . for 
the teachers. And maybe it’s all very fine for the pupils too . . . that is if they 
happen to live handy enough to the spot where it is decided to establish the 
center. The Tasmanian government which administers the state’s educational 
system looked after that. Today, forty bus contractors set out in the early 
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morning to collect more than half of the three thousand five hundred Area 
students. When school's over they deliver them to their homes . . . and it’s all 
free. Road and rail services are placed at the disposal of the pupils too, and 
the Tasmanian Educational Department has even loaned some pupils bicycles 
and waterproof capes for wet weather. 


A FUNCTIONAL CURRICULUM 


There is no set curriculum for an Area School. The pupils learn the 
tundamental three R’s as a matter of course, and as well as learning much 
of that which is indispensable to them in life on the farm, in the orchard, the 
workshop or the home, they have an opportunity to acquire a sound knowl- 
edge of the things which make up the city school curriculum, if they want to. 
In all grades the school work is adjusted to harmonize with the rural environ- 
ment of the particular area in which the school is located, but it is not limited 
to that environment. A boy, for instance, who might have hopes of becoming 
a professional man, would spend more time on the standard subjects than are 
destined for a rural occupation. 

While the regular teachers are generally specialists in their own particular 
fields, a great deal of the practical work of farming, blacksmithing, harness- 
making, carpentry, and bricklaying is taught by local volunteer craftsmen. 
Most of the schools have an area of land where these agricultural pursuits can 
be followed. These plots have proved quite a profitable venture in more than 
one case. The boys grow the vegetables, sell them to the girls, who, in their 
turn, serve it back to the boys. If the surplus doesn’t find its way to market, 
the output certainly does find its way into hungry little tummies at noon-day 
—-piping hot, on dainty dishes, in an airy, well-lighted dining room whose 
fittings rival those of quite a few of our modern cafes. Tables seat four or 
six pupils and are spaced widely apart in the room. And the girls don’t merely 
learn to cook. They can preserve fruits, bake bread, churn butter. They learn 
to sew, learn to keep the fundamental books for the farm and the budget for 


household expenditure. 

As well as digesting a firm basic knowledge of farming, the planting, 
ploughing, and harvesting of crops, the boys learn to make their own harness 
equipment. They can service a tractor, take a milking machine apart and put 
it together again. They can build a house, or a barn, or a stable, or a pig-sty. 
Pupils in one Area School were called in to help when a house was urgently 
needed for a returning ex-serviceman. No labor was available but the boys 
turned to, under the guidance of a local builder, and put up a nine-roomed 
concrete and weatherboard house in no time. They not only completed the 
heavy manual work, but made the frames, painted and papered it, and did all 
the electrical wiring. 

While the teachers naturally function in much the same way as those at 
any normal school . . . the pupils have long periods when they are left largely 
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to their own devices. The teachers call these “independence hours” and link 
them with the successful experiments they have made in introducing many 
forms of community government by the scholars themselves. Pupils have their 
own councils and boards of inquiry, and they frequently meet to discuss 
questions of school routine, and discipline as a corporate body. 

Training in citizenship is an important part of the Area School program. 
Its sponsors are more than pleased with the sense of responsibility and execu- 
tive attack that their efforts have produced. No old school tie is needed to keep 
an Arca boy loyal to his alma mater. He's just as proud of his school, its 
achievements and the part it is playing in the everyday life of the community 
as any graduaté of the most expensive and exclusive college. 





PROJECT IN APPLIED ECONOMICS.—Schools and Teachers Colleges every- 
where are searching for ways of improving school instructional programs to im- 
prove the living of all the people in the community, For the past several years a 
national movement, “The Project in Applied Economics,” sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Kentucky, and Vermont, and the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and financed by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., has made 
rapid strides in suggesting activities and materials for schools designed to improve 
living. The May, 1946, issue of The Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
dary-School Principals was largely devoted to a description of a number of these 
projects. Recently two books have been published explaining the Project and fur- 
nishing suggestions for immediate action. These are Learn and Live and Better 
Living. 

Learn and Live (approximately 125 pages, $1.50) is a guide for curriculum 
workers and all educators interested in improving living through the school pro- 
gram. It points the way and lays the foundation for a balanced school and college 
program of applied economics. Better Living (142 pages, $1.00) is a handbook of 
suggested ways for pupils and adults to improve their living, especially in food, 
clothing, and housing. Both books are particularly effective for stimulating think- 
ing and doing in the area of applied economics. Copies can be secured from H. E. 
Nutter, Chairman of the Operating Committee, Project in Applied Economics. 
College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville. 


JOB INFORMATION.—Postwar employment prospects in 6 occupations are de- 
scribed in 6 different six-page Occupational Abstracts just revised and published 
by Occupational Index, Inc., New York University, New York 3, N.Y., at 25 cents 
each. The occupations covered are Barber, Dentist, Electrician, Electric Lineman, 
General Houseworker, and Welder. Each abstract summarizes available informa- 
tion on the nature of the work, abilities and training required, earnings, number 
and distribution of workers, advantages, disadvantages, and postwar prospects. 
Sources of further information and best references for additional reading are in- 


cluded. 














Some Postwar Problems of the Secondary School* 
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A LTHOUGH aware that there were problems which it would have to face 
when peace came, during the war the primary concern of the secondary 
school has been the contribution which it could make to the war effort and the 
solution of immediate and pressing problems arising out of the impact of the 
war upon it and the youth attending it. The result has been a tendency to sub- 
ordinate the problems of the postwar period to the immediate problems aris- 
ing from the exigencies of war. Now that we are emerging from war into 
peace, the problems which the school must meet in the days ahead have become 
of major concern. Some of these problems are an immediate outgrowth of war. 
Others are problems of prewar days which have been given new importance 
as a result of the war. Limitations of space do not permit a discussion of all 
problems, nor even an adequate discussion of those selected, but those which 
seem to be of primary importance will be briefly sketched. 














ASSISTANCE TO THE VETERAN 


An immediate and obvious responsibility of the school is that of assisting 
returning service personnel who are seeking further educaticn. While early 
surveys indicated that only about 6 per cent of the veterans would desire fur- 
ther education, present experience suggests that this proportion may rise as 
high as 15 per cent and widespread unemployment would undoubtedly in- 
crease the number. The veterans seeking further education divide into three 
majcr groups—those desiring higher education, those wanting post-high school 
education but not of the college level, and those wanting education at the sec- 
ondary or even the elementary level. 

The first responsibility of the high school for these veterans is to offer 
them guidance and counsel. Experience has already shown that many of these 
men, even some at the college level, are asking the high-school principals for 
advice concerning their rights under the G. I. and Rehabilitation bills, the na- 
ture of the euucational program they should pursue, the institution they should 
enter, and other matters of importance to them. This is an immediate problem 
which the high school must prepare to meet, not only by using its own re- 
sou:ces for guidance, but by establishing contact with the nearest center of the 
V-terans Administration for information and further assistance. 

The demand by veterans for further education at the secondary or lower 
level is steadily growing. This group includes high-school graduates who want 
special courses so they may enter technical colleges, others desiring refresher 
courses, many who are seeking some form of vocational education, and non- 

































*Keprinted from The North Central Association Quarterly, January, 1946, pages 203-10. 
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high-school graduates who either wish to earn a high-school diploma or who 
want education at a lower level. Present experience indicates that the ages of 
this group range from about nineteer *o over thirty-five years and their edu- 
cational experience from the fourth grede to some college attendance. The fu- 
tility of placing such men in high-school classes seems obvious and has already 
been demonstrated by some of the earliest efforts to help them. Their experi- 
ences, age, and maturity manifestly are such that they should not be grouped 
with adolescents nor expected to conform to normal school routines. Likewise 
they should be given every opportunity to progress as rapidly as they are able. 
What is needed is a superior form of adult education for these men. Courses 
should be organized and adapted to their needs, instruction should be individ- 
ualized under the direction of superior teachers, and special facilities should 
be provided for them so that they do not need to associate with adolescents. 
The problem of providing an appropriate educational program and a proper 
environment for these service personnel is a challenge to our high schools and 
junior colleges. The experience gained in meeting this challenge will undoubt- 
edly be of value in improving the present forms of adult education. 


ASSISTANCE TO OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 

Closely associated with the above problem is that of providing further 
education for the large body of youth, estimated to be five million or more, 
who left school during the war years. The demand of industry, commerce, and 
agriculture for labor, the pressures of war psychology, the lure of high wages, 
and weaknesses or lax enforcement of child labor and compulsory education 
laws in many states have made possible this large exodus from the schools, in 
spite of earnest efforts to retain these youth. Most of them have entered jobs 
which required no special skills or in which they could be quickly and easily 
trained in a very narrow skill. Possessing inadequate vocational education, they 
are not equipped to meet the competition for employment in times of peace. 
Newspapers are already carrying reports from the U. S. Employment Service 
that persons having such meager training are unemployable except as unskilled 
labor. In addition to vocational incompetence, the inadequate education of this 
group does not fit them to assume the responsibilities of adult life. 

The school has already recognized its responsibility for these out-of-school 
youth in its “back to school” campaign at the opening of each school year. 
Many have returned, but increased age, dislike of school, increased maturity, 
and changes in attitude and behavior arising out of their work experiences 
have made large numbers unwilling to return. The school faces the immediate 
responsibility of developing a program of education for these youth which, like 
that for the veterans, is adapted to their abilities, needs and interests, which is 
flexible so that progress may be according to capacity, and which is related to 
life activities and taught in terms of the maturity and experiences of the youth. 
Such an educational program must be presented attractively through a continu- 
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ous program of public relations if these youth are to be stimulated to accept it 
and return to school. The development of such a program is the responsibility 
of the secondary school if a large body of young people are to be helped to ad- 
just themselves to the problems of living in a postwar world and to become 
fitted to earn a living and establish themselves as self-respecting members of 
our economic and social life. It is a problem for the high school in the smaller 
community where boys have left school for the farm as well as for the larger 
city high school. It is a problem that must and can solved by sustained 
effort. 

The weaknesses in child labor and compulsory education laws which have 
permitted large numbers of children to leave the schools during the war fur- 
nishes a problem for the schools as well as other social agencies interested in 
the protection of children. In some states interests which seek the lowering 
of the present standards governing child labor and compulsory education have 
seized upon the war needs as a basis for introducing bills into legislatures 
designed to attain those ends. Fortunately, such proposals have been largely 
unsuccessful, but if the schools really believe that all youth should have a sec- 
ondary education they face the responsibility in the postwar years of obtaining 
legislation which will raise the age for compulsory education to eighteen years, 
as it is now in three states, and of establishing legal controls over the employ- 
ment of children in all occupations, especially in agriculture and domestic 
service. 


NATIONAL INCOME FOR A SATISFACTORY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


A problem with which the schools have always struggled is that of ob- 
taining an adequate proportion of the national income to maintain a satis- 
factory educational program. A recent report of the National Education Asso- 
ciation’ states that an immediate effect of the war has been a decline between 
1939 and 1943 in the funds available for education. While restrictions upon 
the construction and equipment of school building because of war needs have 
been iargely responsible for this decline, it is significant that this is the first 
time in the history of public education that a decline in the expenditures for 
education has occurred during a war. Estimates suggest that a rise in current 
expenditures since 1943, particularly in teachers’ salaries, may have offset the 
decline in expenditures but in the face of a rapidly expanding national income 
the funds available for education have not increased. Actually, the share of the 
public schools in the national income is less than at any time since 1929. The 
meaning of this may be illustrated by the fact that teachers’ salaries rose only 
11 per cent between 1939-40 and 1942-43 while the average income of all work- 
ers rose 56 per cent and that of industrial workers 65 per cent in the same 
period. 


1*School Expenditures in War and Peace,"’ Research Bulletin of the National Educational Associ- 
ation, XXIII (October 1945), 49-92. 
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The decreased purchasing power of a dollar, owing to the inflation result- 
ing from a war economy, has more than offset any increase in teachers’ salaries 
or in the amounts available to the schools for current expenditures. The result 
has been a decline in the quality cf education. arising from the inability to re- 
place teachers leaving the profession for industry or the armed forces with 
equally competent persons, as well as from lack of funds to purchase educa- 
tional supplies or to replace worn out equipment. One of the most important 
problems facing the schools in the coming years is to obtain a more adequate 
share of the national income so that a high quality of education may be main- 
tained. It may be added that an important aspect of this problem is to find 
means to equalize educational opportunity by providing financial assistance to 
states or communities within states whose resources do not enable them to 
maintain adequate schools. In part this can be done by developing better state 
programs for the support of education but the inequalities in wealth among 
the states indicates that some form of Federal ass‘stance must be provided if 
educational opportunity for youth is to be equalized. It does not seem reason- 
able nor wise that the quality of the education available to a youth should be 
determined only by the wealth available in the state in which his parents hap- 


pen to reside. 


A SOUND STATE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


A postwar problem equally as important as adequate financing of the 
schools is that of providing a sound organization of education in our states. 
The lack of effectiveness, efficiency, and economy arising out of the organiza- 
tion of our educational system into many small administrative units is too well 
known to need furt>er comment. At the high-s hcol level it results in inade- 
quate support, small pupil population and staff, inadequate plant and equip- 
ment, and unsatisfactory curricula. Since the boundaries of the administrative 
unit are usually co-terminous with those of the village or town, it contributes 
to making the high school inaccessible to many rural pupils. According to the 
1940 census nine of the states in the North Central Association ranked in the 
lowest half of all states in the proportion of rural youth sixteen and seventeen 
years of age attending school and six states stood in the lowest 25 per cent.’ 
While other factors contribute to this situation, the organization of the school 
system is the fundamental cause. If secondary education is to become -really 
effective and adequate and available to all youth, it is essential that our state 
systems of education be reorganized so as to provide for larger administrative 
and attendance units, wider tax bases, and high schools accessible to all youth. 

Any consideration of a program for the reorganization of our state systems 
of education to provide better secondary schools must also be concerned with 
the junior college. Although this institution has had considerable growth in 


*Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Vol. II, Population. Washington: Government 


Printing Office. 
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many states in the midwest, it is typically a small institution, locally controlled 
and supported, and usually associated with the local high school. The increased 
attention since 1930 given to the problems of youth and the need for further 
general as well as terminal education has aroused a new interest in the junior 
college, its place in the educational system, the source of its support and con- 
trol, its purposes, functions, and curricula. A number of events during the 
war have served to stimulate this interest. Beginning about 1938 there has been 
a marked annual increase in the number of special students enrolled in late 
afternoon and evening courses, largely vocational in nature. During the war 
there has been a phenomenal acceleration in the numbers of these special stu- 
dents so that they constituted 60 per cent in the total enrollment in 1944-45. 
Although the close of the war may result in some decrease in the total enroll- 
ment of special students, the trend in enrollment before the war as well as the 
great increase since 194] suggests that the junior college has a very importan’ 
service to perform in adult education. The problems of returning service per- 
sonnel who are seeking further education of a post-high-schoo] nature but 
not on the college level offer it a further opportunity for educational service 
of this type. When these facts are considered in connection with the steady 
trend toward an annual increase in the enrollment of full-time students preced- 
ing the war, it appears that the junior college has special educational services 
which it can perform, that it should be one of the most important units of our 
educational system, and that its further development is one of the important 
problems of the immediate future. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The issues concerning the junior college arise largely from the fact that it 
is usually a local institution, two years in length, depending upon local re- 
sources for its support, and obtaining its students from the local community. 
The result is that too often it is a small institution, not accessible to large 
groups who need its services, not adequately financed, not well housed nor 
equipped, especially for terminal education, and its curricula are too academic 
and directed toward college preparation. As a remedy for such difficulties some 
states are considering the establishment of state or regional junior colleges. 
Many authorities oppose state junior colleges, believing that it should be 
closely related to the high school, and urge larger administrative units, local 
control, and local support supplemented by state aid as the wisest procedure. 
Some believe that, in large communities at least, the secondary school should 
be reorganized intc two four-year units, the junior college beginning at the 
eleventh grade. These, and other proposals which have been made, all indicate 
that one of the important postwar problems is to determine the wisest proce- 
dure for the organization and development of the junior college. 

In prewar years there was a slowly increasing trend in the development 
of programs of adult education in high schools and junior colleges. With the 
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onset of the war this trend was accelerated and thousands of schools inaugur- 
ated courses for adults, not only in agriculture and industry but in diet, health, 
child care, nursing, first aid, and many other areas. The desire of the returning 
service personnel for further education is continuing this demand for adult 
education. There seems little doubt that the development of programs of adult 
education appropriate to the needs of the local community is a problem which 
the schools face. The improvement of present programs and the inauguration 
of new programs of adult education must be based upon careful analysis of the 
needs of the local community. The making of such analyses and the develop- 
ment of appropriate programs of education is a responsibility the schools must 


meet. 


ADAPTING THE PROGRAM TO THE NEEDS OF YOUTH 


In the decade before the war educators and thoughtful people had be- 
come quite conscious that the program of secodary education was not well 
adapted to the needs of youth. Many influences contributed to this aware- 
ness. The large amount of failure, retardation, and elimination, the effects 
of the depression upon youth, the inauguration of the C.C.C. and N.Y.A., 
the recognition of the increasing amount of leisure time, of the decreasing op- 
portunity for employment of youth, and of the increasingly narrow specializa- 
tron in vocational skills needed in industry, and other factors were important 
influences in the growing recognition of the inadequacy of the educational 
program. But the studies and publications of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the Educational Policies Commission, the Regents’ Inquiry in New York 
state, the U. S. Office of Education, the National Education Association, and 
other agencies were potent influences in developing an acute awareness of the 
eltect of social change upon youth and the need to develop a more functional 
program of instruction. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 

As a result of these influences previous to the onset of the war state-wide 
programs of curriculum revision had been initiated and many individual 
schools had begun to experiment in the adjustment of the curriculum and in- 
struction to the needs and abilities of youth. The war may have slowed this 
movement somewhat but has not halted it and in many ways has actually con- 
tributed both to showing its need and in furthering its progress. From the 
standpoint of the secondary school the most important postwar problem is 
the development of a functional program of education which is adjusted to 
the abilities of youth and which will meet their immediate as well as future 
needs. 

Such a broad problem as this naturally breaks down into subproblems 
which the school must attempt to solve if a sound educational program is to 
be developed. Within the limits of this article it is not possible to list all the 
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subproblems the schools must face, but some of the major problems may be 
suggested. As will be observed, these are not discrete but impinge and over- 


lap upon each other. 

Fundamental to the development of a functional educational program is 
the need to define as precisely as possible the job the school is to do. This 
means that there must be a co-operative effort by all the staff, elementary and 
secondary, to work out a clear statement of the purposes of education which 
all understand and to which all agree. This can be done only from study and 
understanding of our society and culture, of the nature of individual growth 
and development, and of the abilities, understandings, skills, appreciations, 
attitudes, and ideas which are needed for successful participation in our social 
order. When this is done, agreement should be reached concerning the func- 
tions which each unit in the school system is to perform in the attempt to 
reach these purposes. 

When purposes are defined, another problem is to break down the con- 
ventional subject matter organization of the curriculum into a core curriculum 
based upon the abilities which all youth need to participate in our social order. 
Provision must also be made for the special abilities or capacities, the special 
needs and goals of each individual. For a few, this means preparation for 
higher education but for the majority it means vocational preparation. Both 
materials and instruction must be related to life and adjusted to individual ca- 
pacities. To do this instruction must be individualized, and greater use made 
of visual aids, community resources and wider participation in community 
activities. Materials, experiences, and procedures must be organized and ad- 
justed to provide an educational program suited to the abilities of each youth. 
Throughout the program every effort must be made to obtain a sound articu- 
lation both between school units and between courses. 


To provide such an instructional program the school faces the problem 
of obtaining adequate information about the abilities, experiences, achieve- 
ments, needs, and the immediate and probable future goals of each pupil so 
that teachers may base their instruction upon as adequate knowledge of each 
pupil as can be obtained and so that a sound program of guidance may be set 
up. One of the greatest weaknesses of the typical school at present is its failure 
to provide teachers with such data and help them to learn how to use it. 
Equally great is the failure to develop an adequate guidance program with 


trained counselors. 

The development of a sound program of instruction based upon indi- 
vidual abilities and needs will also require the abandonment of the old meas- 
ures of progress based upon hours spent, credits earned, and group measures 
and the devising of means to measure progress in terms of individual measures 
of capacity, need, growth, and performance. Individualizing instruction will 
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mean that some pupils will progress faster, accomplish much more than others 
in the same time. The progress of both the slower and faster performer should 
be measured in terms of his achievement, ability, and need rather than by 
some group standard. This is a difficult problem which the school must solve. 

This brief outline attempts to suggest some of the major problems the 
high school faces if it is to develop a sound educational program. In endeavor- 
ing to develop its program, the school must recognize two facts. It is the 
fundamental institution through which our society is attempting to develop 
in its youth the attitudes, ideals, understandings, appreciations, and skills 
which are basic to our democratci way of life and that 80 per cent of its 
graduates complete their formal education when they leave the school. It 
would appear logical and sensible, therefore, for the high school to be con- 
cerned primarily with the needs of the youth who come to it and the value of 
its courses for these youth rather than with the conventional pattern of courses 
for college entrance. Provision should be made, as was pointed out above for 
the small proportion of youth who are going on to college but the interests of 
this proportion should not be allowed to supersede the interests and needs of 
the large body of youth for whom the high school is the final source of prepa- 
ration for adult life. 

Before the war educators were well aware that the educational problems 
the schools were tacing arose from a technological revolution which was 
changing the economic, political, and social organization of our country and 
of the whole world. People were slowly beginning to recognize that we are 
one world, that no nation can live unto itself alone but that the events, affairs, 
and policies in one nation affected all other. peoples. The war has made people 
conscious of this inter-relationship in the affairs of the world as never before. 
They realize that what happens in one nation or in one community is of im- 
portance to the whole world and that peace, freedom, and economic, social, 
and political security can be attained only through co-operative planning. 

But nations still exist and will continue to exist as nations, each with its 
own culture, with its own self-interests, its own desire for security. If peace is 
to be maintained and peoples are to live together in harmony, then the nations 
of the world must learn to know each other better. Each must be willing to 
recognize the interests and needs of the other; each must learn to solve prob- 
lems by intelligent debate, reason, compromise, and deliberate co-operation to 
find the solution best for the good of all. Within our own society the same 
necessity exists. The problems of capital and labor and the welfare of the 
public, for example, can be better solved by honest endeavor to find solutions 
than by appeals to force through strikes and lockouts. 

The development of better international relations, of a sound world order, 
depends upon a better understanding of the economic, social, and political 
problems and needs of each nation. This is a responsibility of the school. 
Knowledge of customs, language, literature, and other aspects of the cultures 
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of other nations will assist, but knowledge of the economic and _ political 
problems is fundamental to any progress toward the solution of international 
problems. Within our own borders the same kind of knowledge is basic to the 
solution of our domestic problems. 

The final problem which will be mentioned here is the need for a better 
understanding of the meaning of democracy and the inculcation in our youth 
of democratic principles as an actual basis for living. Toleratice in religion or 
in our attitudes toward other human beings is a negation of democracy, for 
tolerance implies inferiority rather than equality. To teach and develop prac- 
tice in racial equality so that men of all races and colors may have equal 
opportunity for employment, economic security, adequate housing in a desir- 
able environment, adequate education, and for the other rights and benefits 
of humanity is a task which the school must learn to perform better. Nor 
must this stop merely with racial equality but extend to the practice of demo- 
cratic principles in industry, commerce, social activities as well as in political 


life. 

As was said at the beginning of this article, the problems which the school 
faces in this postwar period are not greatly different from those of prewar 
days. Some are the immediate outgrowth of the war but the major problems 
are those with which the school was struggling before the war but which have 
new emphasis and new importance as a result of the war. They present a chal- 


lenge to the best efforts of the secondary schools. 





CANCER CONTROL IS A MAJOR HEALTH PROBLEM.—The Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Problems in Education of the Naticnal Education Association and 
the American Medical Association has released the following statement covering 
the importance of cancer control: “Cancer control is a major health problem in 
the United States. As such, it merits attention not only in programs of research, 
but also in programs of education. Instruction concerning the nature of cancer 
and known methods of prevention and control should be included in the high-school 
course of study, along with other important health problems facing the Ameri- 
can people today. High-school students are interested in such information. Sci- 
entifie facts should be taught to them so that fears may be allayed, intelligent 
action as future adults be promoted, and families favorably influenced by the in- 
formation which students relay to adult relatives.” The following materials suit- 
able for school use are available through the American Cancer Society, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.: Cancer, A Manual for High School Teachers; 
Cancer, A Challenge To Youth; Building A Cancer Control School Program; Can- 
cer Control 1s a Major Health Program; Youth Looks At Cancer; and Witch Doc- 


tors Can’t Cure Cancer. 





Government Agencies as Sources of Information 
CAPTAIN JAMES R. BROWN 


General Staff Corps of the U. 8S. Army 
frmy Information School, Carlisle Barracks, Carlisle, Pa. 


HE information-education person who does not make use of the vast fund 

of information that is made available to him by the various government 
agencies and bureaus is missing a good thing. The government agencies ought 
to be in his first line of reference and source material. They are frequently not 
only the only source for certain facts but nearly always the most reliable. 

In the course of doing their work the executive branches of the govern- 
ment collect a large amount of factual information. Many of the departments 
have bureaus staffed by experts to gather, evaluate, and select data pertinent to 
that particular executive branch. Much of this information is of value to the 
general public. In addition there is a large number of publications printed for 
special groups; such as, farmers or small businessmen. These publications are 
available to the public upon request, some free and some for sale. All of this 
material is strictly factual, unbiased, and a great deal of it is official. In general, 
the publications are excellent and trustworthy sources of information. They 
can be of real value to the information-education person and teachers as sources 
to use in preparing for discussion hours or other purposes. 

TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 

There are various types of publications, but three are of particular inter- 
est to the information-education person: periodicals, pamphlets, and books. 
The principal periodicals are issued on a monthly or weekly basis. An example 
of a monthly publication is Agriculture in the Americas, issued by the Office of 
Foreign Agriculture Relations, Department of Agriculture, which contains 
good information about agricultural activities in Central and South America. 
An example of a weekly periodical is The Department of State Bulletin, which 
contain some of the official speeches of diplomats and the texts of agreements 
and treaties entered into by the United States when these are made public. 
Government periodicals usually contain the latest releases and spot news, with 
more complete coverage than is given in commercial periodicals. They also 
contain articles written by experts in various fields of current interest. 

Pamphlets of various sizes and formats are published by almost every de- 
partment and agency. Most of the pamphlets are on specific subjects; such as, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1966, Part-time Farming, published by the Department 
of Agriculture. Pamphlets like these cover a narrow field but they usually give 
all the basic facts in brief form. Other pamphlets are on subjects of a more 
general nature, such as The Businessmen’s Bureau, Economic Series No. 40, 
published by the Department of Commerce, which discusses the department 


*Keprinted by permission from the Army Information Digest, June, 1946. 
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and how it can be of use to businessmen. Finally, there are pamphlets pub- 
lished regularly to cover certain activities or events, such as Bulletin No. 782, 
Strikes in 1943, published by the Department of Labor. Other pamphlets are 
published at irregular intervals, such as State Department Publication No. 
2289, World Trade and World Peace, which is the text of a radio broadcast. 
Most pamphlets present their facts briefly and with sufficient clarity to make 
them excellent sources for the information-education person who ordinarily 
does not have the time or the material necessary to make a complete study. 

The government also publishes books that can be of interest to informa- 
tion-education personnel. Some of these volumes are annual reports such as 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1945, which is crammed with facts 
about the activities of farmers and allied agricultural workers in the United 
States for the year covered. Another example of an exhaustive annual report is 
Secretary of the Treasury Annual Report on the State of Finances, published 
about the third day after Congress convenes in January following the close of 
each fiscal year. Another type of book published by government agencies deals 
with special subjects. These are usually rather long 2nd give complete cover- 
age of a certain limited field. Such books are Census of Business, Volume 1, 
Retail Trade 1939, Parts I & II, published by the Bureau of the Census, which 
contains more data on retail trade than any other publication produced in this 
country. 

It is not possible to list all of the government agencies that have interesting 
publications, or to list all of the publications themselves. However, an indica- 
tive list is included to acquaint the reader with some of the more outstanding 
government publications and their sources. Catalogs or lists of publications put 
out by each government agency are usually available on request from the par- 
ticular agency at the address shown. Complete lists of all government publica- 
tions for sale are available at the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


GOVERN MENT AGENCIES 


The Department of Agriculture publishes a great number of informational 
parophlets and periodicals about every phase of agriculture. Examples of pam- 
phlets: AIS-1, International Trade—Increases Demand for Farm Products; 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1961, Getting Started in Farming; Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1966, Part-time Farming; Department Bulletin No. 1466 D, The Farmers’ 
Standard of Living; and Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1944. Exam- 
ples of periodicals: Agriculture in the Americas, issued monthly by the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, price per subscription is 75 cents a year; 
single copy, 10c. Foreign Agriculture is issued monthly by the same office. 
Price per subscription ‘s $1.00 a year; single copy, 10c. Land Policy Review, 
published quarterly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics,—subscription, 
30c a year; single copy, 10c. .\ complete list of the Department of Agriculture’s 
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publications and whether they are free or for sale may be obtained from the 
Department of Agriculture, Office of Information, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Department of Commerce publishes pamphlets and periodicals based 
on commercial data obtained from domestic and foreign markets, industries, 
and trade. Examples of pamphlets: Economic Series No. 40, The Businessman’s 
Bureau by Carrie Cloyes; Economic Series No. 44, Guides for the New and 
Prospective Foreign Trader; Reprint from Domestic Commerce, May 1945, 
“Veterans and Small Business.” Examples of periodicals: Domestic Commerce, 
issued monthly by the Department,—subscription $1.00 a year; single copy, 
lOc. Foreign Commerce is issued weekly by the Department,—subscription, 
$6.00 a year; single copy, 15c. Survey of Current Business is issued monthly 
by the Department,—subscription, $2.00 a year; single copy 20c. A list of pub- 
lications may be obtained from the Department of Commerce, Division of 
Publications, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Office of Education gets out material on professions and trades pre- 
senting the necessary educational or professional qualifications and _ skills 
needed, length of training, and selected references. These are of particular 
assistance in vocational guidance. Examples of pamphlets: Vocational Division 
sulletin No. 205, Cooperative Part-time Retail Training Programs; Vocational 
Division Bulletin No, 229, Matching Men and Farms; Guidance Leaflet No. 
14, Pharmacy; and Guidance Leaflet No. 16, Forestry. Information regarding 
publications of this agency can be obtained by writing to the Commissioner of 
Education, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Department of the Interior offers publications regarding public land 
disposal, mines, Indian affairs, national parks, U.S. territories and island pos- 
sessions, and similar subjects. Examples of pamphlets are: Agriculture in the 
Matanuska Valley by Herbert C. Harrison; Answers to Questions by Service- 
men About Land Settlement in Alaska; and General Information, Territory of 
Alaska prepared by the Division of Territories and Island Possessions. Infor- 
mation regarding publications of the Department may be obtained by writing 
to Department of the Interior, Office of Information, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Department of Labor produces a number of publications that cover 
labor activities in the United States and abroad. Its Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in particular, offers a wealth of information on the labor market that is not 
obtainable elsewhere. Examples of pamphlets: Reprint No. 1561 from the 
Monthly Labor Review, “Labor Conditions in Greece,” August 1943; Bulletin 
No. 782, Strikes in 1943; Bulletin No, 791, Studies of the Effects of Long 
Working Hours; and Reprint No. 1689 from the Monthly Labor Review, 
“Postwar Planning in Canada,” September 1944. The leading periodical of the 
Department is the Monthly Labor Review,—subscription, $3.50 a year; single 
copy, 30c. A complete list of publications is available from the Department ot 
Labor, Division of Publications and Supplies, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The State Department publishes a wealth of material dealing with US 
foreign policy, peace plans, world security plans, reports on United Nations 
activities, and foreign relations in general. It is a particularly good source for 
the texts of speeches and papers delivered before international meetings. Exam- 
ples of pamphlets are Treaty series 994, Treaty Between the U. S. A. and 
Mexico on Utilization of the Waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of 
the Rio Grande; Executive Series No. 135, Military Mission—Agreement Be- 
tween the U. §. A. and Brazil; Publication No. 2456, Inter-American Series 28, 
Our Inter-American Policy; Publication No. 2382, Proposed Educational and 
Cultural Organization of the United Nations; and Publication No. 2498, A Re- 
port on the International Control of. Atomic Energy. Examples of periodicals 
are the Department of State Bulletin, published weekly,—-Subscription, $3.50 a 
year; single copy, 10c. A complete list of publications is available from the De- 
partment of State, Publications Division, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Treasury Department gets out publications concerning receipts and 
expenditures, the public debt, taxes, money, bond issues, and similar subjects. 
Examples of pamphlets are The Bretton Woods Proposals, February 15, 1945; 
United States Coins and Medals by the Bureau of the Mint. The Treasury pub- 
lishes a mimeographed list of information materials which will be sent upon 
application to the Department of the Treasury, Public Relations Bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The Congress publishes a great many reports and documents that are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Many of these can be obtained also by writing to Con- 
gressmen who are on committees or are directly concerned with the report in 
question. All of the public hearings by such committees as House Military 
Affairs Committee when it considered Draft Act Extension, or the Pearl Har- 
bor Investigation, are printed in limited quantities. The speeches of the Presi- 
dent before Congress and such reports as those rendered by the Director of 
War Mobilization or the Director of the Office of Price Control are printed as 
pamphlets. There 1s no list of these available. About the only way that a person 
can obtain them when they first appear is from a member of the Congress. Af- 
ter they have been in print for a time they are listed by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, and offered for sale. 

The United States Army may also be considered as a source of informa- 
tion for the information-education person. All of the publications produced 
and distributed by USAFI will be found listed in their information bulletin 
which may be requisitioned directly from USAFI. Textbooks and education 
manuals such as the GI Round Table series may be requisitioned directly from 
the Institute at Madison 3, Wisconsin. The series of manuals on small business 
and the series of Occupational Briefs may be purchased from The Superintend- 
ent of Documents. Other Army publications that might be of interest, such as 
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TM 28-210, The Information-Education Officer, or FM 101-5, Staff and Com- 
bat Orders, may be requisitioned through the post commander from the near- 
est Adjutant General depot. 

Naval publications are listed in Nav Pers 16140, Catalogue of Training 
Publications, which may be obtained from the Navy Department, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. This catalogue lists naval publications on such subjects as 
political geography and war orientation. Publications desired should be ordered 
from the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the order should include the Nav 
Pers number and title for each item desired. The proper address would be: 
Bureau of Navy Personnel, U. S. Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


HOW TO SECURE 


How does a person get these government publications? Are they for sale, 
or are they given away? All government publications that are for sale—and 
tha’ includes most of those printed—are listed and sold by Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
Superintendent publishes lists or catalogs of all publications for sale under sub- 
ject headings, such as Forestry. These catalogs are free. He also publishes the 
Monthly Catalog of United States Public Documents at $1 a year, an index to 
all of the catalogs that are in print. 

Whenever a publication is to be purchased, the letter and remittance 
should be sent directly to the Superintendent of Documents. Do not write or 
send money to the originating agency. For example, if you want to subscribe 
to the monthly Survey of Current Business, of the Department of Commerce, 
you would send the subscription price of $2.00 for one year directly to the 
Superintendent of Documents, not to the Department of Commerce. This 
method is followed when any government publication is purchased. The pur- 
chase order or letter and the money are sent directly to the Superintendent of 
Documents, and never to the agency producing the publication. 

Some government publications are free. They may be obtained directly 
from the agency that produces them without reference to anybody else. For 
example, State Department Publication No. 2306, The Place of Bretton Woods 
in Economic Collective Security, was produced and distributed free by the 
Department of State as long as the supply lasted. There are many others that 
are similarly produced and distributed. The important thing to remember is 
that virtually all free publications are given away by the agency that produces 
them and not by the Government Printing Office. If this fact is kept in mind 
much needless correspondence will be avoided. 

Lists obtained from the Government Printing Office cannot be kept up to 
date owing to the tremendous volume of publications. Just because a publica- 
tion is listed for sale in a GPO catalog does not mean that you are certain to 
get it upon ordering. Although lists are revised frequently, the items are some- 
times exhausted between issues of lists. 





























Broad and Alien is the World 


ISABELLE HOWATT 


North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


ILLIONS of our students who have left the snug shelter of their homes 

and the circle of indulgent friends have found that the title of a Latin- 
American novel Broad and Alien Is the World is poignantly true. To the 
agony of war has been added the misery of not understanding anyone except 
those from their own land, and ot often being locked into an isolation which 
has been boredom and loneliness even for the most self-sufficient. This lack of 
understanding between any two nationalities is so deep that it takes even 
more than a common language to bridge the seemingly impassable gap. So 
to the teacher there falls the task of teaching the heart as well as the mind, 
for what has a pupil gained who partly speaks a language but despises the 
people whom he is imitating so haltingly? How is he going to understand 
and sympathize with the millions whom he will probably never actually see 
if he has only a very scanty knowledge of their language and knows nothing 
else about them? How may he become a good citizen of a land that is a com- 
posite of all nationalities when he fails to appreciate and understand that ex- 
actly as he is, so is any man, and that for an individual to enclose himself 
exclusively within one nationality is to narrow his world acutely and the 
pleasure he may find in it. 

One of the greatest incentives for the study of Spanish has been the idea 
that each and every student would be leaving to take an important position in 
some Spanish speaking country and that his fortune would be made if he 
could only master a few pat phrases. That is helpful as a selling point perhaps 
but it is unworthy for it is not accurate. Every country is teeming with ambi- 
tious, intelligent, energetic young people who already speak Spanish, so that 
the importation of business personnel from the United States is not as anx- 
iously hoped for by the Latins as we have been led to believe. What is of 
more lasting value is that the study of Spanish offers an opportunity to enrich 
the life of any student which is second only to the opportunity offered in the 
study of English. No where else may a student learn more readily to live and 
let live, to accept help as well as to offer it, to enjoy and appreciate the color- 
ful original charm, the sound artistic and cultural heritage, and the real con- 
tribution to the sum of human achievement which are found among the 
millions and millions of people who live to the south of us. 


EXPLODING MYTHS 

The myth of a beautiful Dorothy Lamour on every South Sea island 

has been well exploded, and it is time that many legends which are equally 
far-fetched about our neighbors should be erased forever from our minds. The 
picturesque, the exotic, the absurd, and the points in which the Latin civiliza- 
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tions differ from the Anglo-Saxon have played a very disproportionate part 
in our conception of these people whom we do not know. A poor peon lean- 
ing, of all things upon an Arizona sahuaro, is not Mexico, and a curvacious 
Carmen Miranda dancing with a basket of fruit and flowers tied on her head 
is hardly Brazil. Socially the average American could not be expected to 
know what to do with either one. But the student who sees similar miscon- 
ceptions on every hand may pass through our schools without broadening his 
outlook or conceptions unless an aggresive, thoughtful effort is made to show 
him how woefully wrong such ideas must be. He must stop looking at people 
from all other countries as if they were featured along with the bearded lady 
and the two-headed calf at the side show, for he must realize that they are 
people as intelligent and as stupid, as charming and as dull, as strong and 
as weak as he. Students must learn to think of the millions of families which 
are more or less like his own, made up of people exactly like his next door 
neighbors, with the same problems, the same hopes and ambitions, although 
not always the same dreams, and often not the same cultural heritage of 
religion and ideology. 

As a people we are too ready to condemn as highly undesirable anything 
which we do not originate or which is not intimately our own. Let us realize, 
that although steeped in traditions and taboos, the Latins are really more pli- 
able, more receptive, less afraid of changes than we. There is something naive 
in our fear of words. Students have been shocked to see pictures of college 
students carrying placards with the words “Partido Nacional Revolucionario.” 
To them “revolucionario” means bombs, disaster, plots against the established 
social forms. They forget that every new party, every new movement is revo- 
lutionary, and that once the Republicans were not accepted by the best people 
and the same was true of the Democrats. Children are highly conservative, 
seeking shelter in that which is established. This is natural and good up to a 
point, but it may lead to a narrow smug outlook which will not permit the 
individual to live a productive, happy life in our changing world of today. 


Students must be taught to think so that they may fit into a world which 
is no longer bound by the lives of their natal country. Often they must un- 
learn what they have learned from adults, and they must know that in a 
foreign land an individual will be judged by his own sympathetic adapt- 
ability, his own intelligence and talents, and he will find happiness only in 
proportion to what he can offer as a worth-while person to the people who 
surround him. He must forget once in a while that vast wealth is to be had for 
the easy earning in many of these countries. He must remember occasionally 
that through friendship with the other Americans he will learn of a culture 
he does not even dimly conceive, of a refinement of manners, of sense of 
honor, of a kindliness and generosity, which will enrich the life of any one 


blessed with eyes that see. 
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DEVELOPING ATTITUDES 


The teaching of facts, difficult as that is, is easier than the teaching of 
attitudes. Teaching attitudes toward nationalities is threatened wih many 
dangers, but often it is highly repaying. Many times a student does or says 
something so understanding, so sensible, so very sweet that a teacher may well 
feel humble and wonder if it is not she who might learn. Letters coming from 
Puerto Rico, Panama, Cuba, the Philippines, and Brazil from North Phoenix 
High School G I’s echoed a note of wonder that what we talked of is true, 
and they were consoled for their absence from home by finding themselves 
among normal friendly people. It is good for anyone to wander far, and for 
once to be the foreigner, the stranger within the gates, and to learn from his 
own reactions and the reactions of others toward him just what his personal 
worth is in a world that is even more alien than it is broad. 

Personal example, first hand information, and sincerity naturally impress 
a student more than any hollow words. Still a student must do more than 
listen agreeably to what is said. Each person must have a feeling of response 
that is his own, and many times this does not come easily. There is some- 
thing about the Latin Americans which wins any student, and no means 
seems too trivial to be used. Snobbish social minded little girls were favorably 
impressed last year by the two pages of pictures in Vogue of a fashionable 
Mexican society wedding. Boys and girls alike have looked with admiration 
at the series of Latin beauties proclaimed to be users of Pond’s cold cream. Boys 
who hope to be cattle barons look with envy at the pictures of the wonders. 
of the South American herds, and Future Farmers dream of the fifteen-feet 
deep topsoil, and they realize that, while great opportunities lie there, there 
is also stimulating competition which we must not ignore. Music and art are 

so obviously important and so attractive to all there is no necessity to sell them 
to a student. 


BROADENING POINTS OF VIEW 


Too many books, written by Americans, about these countries have been 
read. Too long, we have been the outsider peeping in for only a fleeting, often 
blurred picture. There is a crying need to read the books which are written by 
Mexicans or South Americans for their own people to read. If one cannot 
read Spanish, one has missed much, but it is not the end. Probably one can- 
not read French, nor German, nor Swedish, nor Russian. Still to have never 
read the books of any of these is to have missed more than words can measure. 
The composite literature of Spain and her American offspring is as rich as 
varied, as deeply stirring and inspiring as any of these; yet it flourishes practic- 
ally undreamed of by most Americans. Let us remember that a book written 
by a Chilean about another Chilean tells more about the real Chile we long 
to know than all the superficial books tourists ever wrote. There is a friend- 
liness and a kindliness about Americans which make it practically impossible 
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for them to be cruel or insensitive toward a person whom they actually know 
and that make amends for many of our sins which arise from our thoughtless- 
ness. When one sees the way our students accept the Japanese students who 
return to our classes there can be real hope for our friendships in our inter- 
national future. It is our pride that we have much to give the world, but we 
have much to gain personally and individually from the people around us too. 

We know now that there is no possible isolation. We cannot rely only 
upon our might to win our place in the world, and let us all remember that 
a world’which hates one may be broad and alien indeed. Let us look with 
clear seeing eyes at our neighbors, and when we measure ourselves with one 
of them, let’s play fair and pick one of our own social and economic level be- 
fore we begin to feel superior. Problems of international understanding natur- 
ally arise in a foreign language class. These discussions are especially timely 
and near home in a Spanish class. Students occasionally have painfully narrow 
ideas that smack of the “master race theory.” To clarify this thinking, to 
awaken their appreciations of cultures older and more firmly established than 
ours, and to enrich their minds, their hearts, and personalities by opening 
numberless vistas before them, are aims which make the teaching of Spanish 
the most satisfying work in the world. Let us know that we must work, not 
to improve others, not even to help others, but rather to improve and to help 
ourselves. Let us work toward making our students balanced, receptive, 
strengthened by a tolerance so sincere and natural that it forgets to be patron- 
izing. When we have done this, although they may find the world still broad, 
they will be complete world citizens and no longer find the world beyond their 


front yard an alien place. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING.—Of ail classroom and assembly activities, play-giv- 
ing is the most fun, and is receiving more and more recognition from educators 
as a valuable teaching tool. But it is too often a worry for the teacher or pupil 
who has to scurry about to find plays that are suitable and available. And re- 
peated payment of royalties is a strain on the school budget. Plays, the drama 
magazine for young people, now in its sixth year of successful publication, is serv- 
ing more than ten thousand schools. Both teachers and pupils use it and enjoy it. 
Each month during the school year—from October through May—/lays publishes 
from twelve to fourteen new plays by writers of high caliber. There are plays on 
the widest variety of subjects and themes: biographical, historical, scientifie, 
patriotic. The plays are grouped according to the various age levels: junior-high 
and older groups; intermediates; primary grades; with separate sections for 
each. Every holiday, every outstanding event or occasion has its own play. Sub- 
scribers to Plays may produce all plays published in the magazine royalty-free. 
The subscription price is $3.00 a year for eight issues containing well over a hun- 
dred new plays. Subscription may be sent to Plays, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 


16, Massachusetts. 

































Tell Administration News in Your School Paper 


JOSEPH C. CARTER 
Department of Editorial Practice, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


IME was when student writers filled the columns of their high-school 
T newspapers and magazines with a little else but “news” of stale social ac- 
tivities and month-old sports events, boy-girl gossip, exchange paragraphs of 
brickbats and bouquets, clipped or rehashed jokes, and other evidence of the 
more frivolous aspects of secondary-school life. They solicited merchant dona- 
tions (they called it advertising) to help defray printing costs and took school 
time to collect subscriptions from fellow students in home rooms. And faculty 
journalism advisers and school administrators were evidently content to have 
it so! 

All this until parents and other taxpayers doubtless growled that their 
money and school time was being wasted. And it must be admitted they were 
justified in their complaints! For actually surveys have shown that newspapers 
—both professional and scholastic—often fail to give parents and taxpayers 
the school news they want to read. 

The writer has completed a survey of seventy-four high-school newspapers 
from thirty-one states and Hawaii. Each publication had won All-American 
or Medalist honors in contests sponsored either by the National Scholastic 
Press Association or the Columbia Scholastic Press Association or both. The re- 
port is entitled: “Editorial Standards for Printed High-School Newspapers.” 

The survey shows that, although some school papers still seem to be the 
playthings of the staffs which publish them, and overemphasize the noncur- 
ricular side of school life, scholastic journalism has come a long way in the 
past 20 years and seen amazing improvements in its philosophy as well as in 
the quality of its product. Emphasis is shifting, though slowly to be sure, from 
using the school newspaper to feature the more incidental activities and in- 
terests of the school to using it as a medium for publicizing the more serious, 
costly, and valuable factors of education. 

It is not expected, however, that untrained high-school writers will be 
readily able to seek information from the administration and interpret it 
without some help from teachers and other school officials. Yet with competent 
guidance of principal and teachers, based on true understanding of educational 
needs and aims of the school, plus a skillfully taught course in journalistic 
technique, youthful reporters and editors can do much toward writing up ad- 
ministrative and curricular news for their readers. 

Steadily increasing cost of education in America, especially during World 
War II and during the present painful transition into the Atomic Age, has 
placed its program under public scrutiny, if not suspicion. Yet, if the American 
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high school is to advance in its efforts to create a more widespread and bene- 
ficial health program, to continue to enlarge its guidance program, more in- 
telligently to educate for the democratic needs of its youth, there must be 
storics in both the school and professional newspapers. These news stories 
must be without excess technical verbiage, and be clearly and interestingly 
written in a vocabulary understood by the average reader with his eight or 
nine years of education. 

Routine news items, feature articles, interpretative reports, and special 
interviews obtained “at the office” from principal, superintendent, secretary, 
and school board members will go a long way toward interpreting the school 
to its several publics. And, results of this nation-wide survey indicate, this will 
greatly aid the school paper to win state and national press contests. 


Here are sample headlines found in the newspapers co-operating in the 
investigation: 

Record Breaking “A” List Boasts 28 Honor Pupils—Laredo, Tex. 

School Board Member Gives Suggestions, Views—St. Paul, Minn. 

Stx-Room Building To Be Erected—Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Health Room Staff Plans To Offer Extra Services—Latrobe, Pa. 

52 Films Booked for Use—Clarksdale, Miss. 

Faculty Committee Makes Grading System Change—Columbus, O. 

State Officials Give Warning Against Uncertified Schools—Wellsville, N. Y. 

Autu Mechanics Helps Win War—Bozeman, Mont. 

Girls... Design Own Wardrobes—Tulsa, Okla. 

Solid Geometry Enthusiasts Construct Global Air Maps—St. Cloud, Minn. 

Manual Training Class Makes Tooi Holders—Portland, Ore. 

5-Room Apartment Gives Practice in Home Life—Roanoke, Va. 

Home Making Classes Learn To Can, Preserve Foods—Laredo, Tex. 
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Source Material for a Study of the United Nations 
WALTER E. HESS 


Managing Editor, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


URING the present school year many schools are devoting considerable 
D classroom time to a study of the United Nations organization and its 
specialized agencies as they work toward the obtaining of lasting world peace. 
For this study teachers will find an abundance of material relating to this 
topic. The following short annotated bibligraphy presents not only an idea 
of the type of the material that is available, but also a clue to possible sources 


of other materials. 

Aids to Teaching About the United Nations. Washington 6, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States. 1946. 28 pp. l0e mimeo. Discounts: 2-9 
copies, 10% ; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 33-1/3. This publication is 
intended to help stimulate a continuing study of the United Nations in school 
classes. A total of 131 aids are included in the publication. Aids are grouped 
first under the three principal sources: (1) United Nations Secretariat; (2) 
U.S. Department of State; (3) American Association for the United Nations. 
More than 50 pamphlets, study guides, posters, and charts are available free of 
charge to teachers from these agencies. Additional aids are grouped according 
to general sources for pamphlets, books, charts and posters, study kits, period- 
icals, films, and miscellaneous aids. 

Building a New World Economy. Washington 25, D. C. Department of State. 
1946. 10 pp. Free. Discusses way through which economic peacemaking can be 
promoted. 

BYRNES, J. F. Restatement of U.S. Policy on Germany. Washington 25, D.C.; 
Department of State. 1946. 17 pp. Free. Address by the Secretary of State at 
Stuttgart, Germany, on September 6, 1946, 

Department of State Publications, Washington 25, D, C.: Department of State. 
1946, 37 pp. Free. A semi-annual list cumulative from October 1, 1929, to July 1, 
1946. 

The Distribution of Reparation from Germany. Washington 25, D.C.: Department 
of State. 1946. 21 pp. Free. Contains three articles: “The Paris Agreement on 
Reparation from Germany,” “The knter-Allied Reparation Agency,” and “The 
Final Act of the Paris Conference on Reparation.” 


DOLIVET, LOUIS The United Nations. New York 19: Farrar, Straus and Com- 
pany. 1946. 152 pp. $1.75. Discount schedule: 10-20 copies, 30% ; 21-35 copies, 
35%; 36-50 copies, 40% ; 51-100 copies, 41%; 101-250 copies, 43%; 251-500 cop- 
ies, 44%; 500 up, 45%. In this handbook on the new world organization, by the 
editor of Free World, Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations 
has written a definitive introduction that will add great value to this book, 
which is an objective, nonpolitical study of the structure, powers, aims, and lim1- 
tations of the United Nations. This book contains not only the text of the Charter 
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and Statutes of the International Court, but also lists the key personnel and 
self-explanatory charts. This information will be extremely useful to any organ- 
ization or group dedicated to creating a better-informed and more world-minded 
citizenship. Completely documented as it is, it will serve as an excellent basis 
for study outlines and lectures to groups wishing an over-all picture of the 
United Nations. It is written in a simple and objective style. Classroom teadh- 
ers will find it exceptionally valuable in supplying the basis facts concerning 
the United Nations—its structure, purpose, powers, and limitations. The book 
has already been accepted for publication im England, Sweden, and Italy, and 
there is mych interest in it in other places throughout the world. 

The Economics and Social Council of the United Nations. Washington 25, D.C.: 
Department of State. 1946, 80 pp. Free. A report to the Secretary of State show- 
ing background and problems confronting the Council. 


FRANCK, D. S. In the Minds of Men. Washington 25, D.C.: Department of 
State. 1946. 14 pp. Free. Discusses cultural co-operation with the Near East as 
a means to world peace. 

Goals for the United Nations—Political and Security. Washington 25, D.C.: De- 
partment of State. 1946. 4 pp. Free. Discusses goals and what has been done to 
date toward obtaining these goals. 

Guide to the United States and the United Nations. Washington 25, D. C.: De- 
partment of State. 1946. 8 pp. Free. Source material on events, personnel, or- 
ganization, and bibliography on the United States and the United Nations. 


HARTLEY, LIVINGSTON, Atomic Ney to the Future. Washington 6, D.C.: Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Information. 1749 L Street, N.W. 1946. 16 pp. 10c; 
25 or more copies, 6 cents each. Presents the implications of the United States 
proposals for international control of atomic energy. It summarizes the propos- 
als in simple language and points out some of their implications which have not 
been generally understood. 

International Trade and the British Loan. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1946. 10 pp. 10c. Eight charts with discussions as to what the 
British loan will mean to world trade and the economic structure of peace. 


Is UNESCO the Key to International Understanding? Washington 25, D.C.: De- 
partment of State. 1946. 23 pp. Free. A radio broadcast over NBC on June 1, 
by three participants and the Director of the NBC University of the Air. 


KELLERMANN, H. J. The Present Status of German Youth. Washington 25, 
D.C.: Department of State. 1946. 25 pp. Free. An analysis and description wf the 
problems of German youth after the collapse, the policies pursued by the several 
occupying powers in meeting these problems, and a survey of current conditions 
among youth organizations. : 
Materials available through the American Association for the Uwited Nations, 
Inc., 45 East 65th St., New York 21, N.Y.: 
Large wall chart prepared by General Mills which portrays the Preamble to 
the United Nations Charter showing the ravages of war compared to the 
benefits of a united peace. 
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Large wall chart prepared by the U.S. Department of State which contains 
the text of the Charter on one side and the Preamble and signatories on 
the other. 

Pledge sheet—which will be collected throughout the country and presented 
in volume form to the United Nations, 45¢ per hundred. 

_ Lapel Buttons in design of UN symbol, $10.50 per thousand. 

Get Behind Your United Nations Poster, $2.50 per hundred. 

A simple fact sheet on the United Nations is available for distribution. The 
cost of this will be 60c. per hundred. A set of 51 United Nations Flags, 
2” x 3", imprinted on both sides with staffs, has also been prepared. The 
cost is 40¢ per set. 

Suggested Films on United Nations Program. For groups who are planning 
film showings. 


Materials available from the United Nations, Department of Public Information, 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and must be ordered from that office. 

a. Blue and white poster reproducing opening page of the Charter, giving 
text of the Preamble, the first five signatures, the last page and the certif- 
icate appended to the duplicate copies. 16” x 21”—10e per copy. 

Poster on UNRRA—100¢ per copy. 

Poster on FAQ—10¢ per copy. 

Photographs of United Nations personnel and meetings which can be 
used in displays are also available at $1.00 per print. 


New Horizons for World Trade. Washington 25, D.C.: Department of State. 1946, 
12 pp. Free. Discusses contributions that would accrue to world peace if satis- 
factory agreements concerning world trade can be made. 

One or Two Worlds? Chicago: University of Chicago, 1946. 24 pp. Free. A radio 
discussion given on September 15, 1946, over NBC by three participants, author- 
ities on the subject. 

Our World Trade During the War, 1939-1945. Washington 6, D.C.: Foreign Com- 
merce Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 1946. 32 pp. 50c. 
Presents a concise analysis of the unusual trends and characteristics of an amaz- 
ing chapter in the history of the United States world trade. It emphasizes the 
many important changes which took place in the war period, not only in the 
volume of commerce, but in its composition and distribution, factors which may 
have important bearing on the character of postwar trade. It surveys the shifts 
which necessarily occurred in the destinations of exports and the sources of im- 
ports at a time when virtually all major markets over half the globe were either 
closed or adversely affected by war. It reviews significant changes which took 
place in the volume and distribution of many leading export and import com 
modities which were unusually affected by war demand. It points out clearly 
the important effects of the Lend-Lease program in enormously expanding our 
export volume and the consequent restrictions on normal commercial trade. 
Tables present annual statistics from 1942 to 1945, with comparative average 
data for earlier and prewar years, showing exports and imports by significant 
geographical areas and by leading commodities. Trends of exports and imports, 
in tetal and by continerts, are shown in two color charts. 
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REIFF, HENRY. Transition from League of Nations to United Nations. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.: 
Suggested Charter for an International Trade Organization of the United Nations. 
Washington 25, D.C.: Department of State. 1946. 56 pp. Free. An elaboration 
of the United States Proposals for Rapansion of World Trade and Employment 


Department of State. 1946. 18 pp. Free. How this was done. 


prepared by a technical staff under the government of the United States and pre- 
sented as a basis for public discussion. 

Teaching About the United Nations Charter. Washington 6, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1945. 39 pp. 1c, 2-9 copies, 109%; 10-99 copies, 259; 100 or 
more copies, 33-1/30¢. This brochure has been prepared to help teachers and 
school officials revise programs of instruction and courses ef study so that they 
will take account of the important new facts in international life created by the 
establishment of the United Nations. Contains study outlines on the constituent 
parts of the United Nations. 
Understanding Among Peoples—How Can We Increase It? Washington 25, D.C.: 
Department of State. 1946. 44 pp. Free. A brief discussion of the purposes and 
functions of the UNESCO and other world agencies. 
United Nations, a weekly bulletin published by the Department of Public Infor- 
mation and available through the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. It provides a concise account 
of the activities of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. Proceedings 
and resolutions are reported and events are set in perspective by background in- 
formation, It is available in English and in French, It will also be published in 
other languages as the needs arise. The price per_single copy of the English and 


the French editions is 15 cents and for a year’s subscription, $6.00. 


United Nations Handbook. Columbus, Ohio: Charles FE. Merrill Co., 400 South 
Front Street. 1946. 36 pp. 15c. This new book, first published in January, 1946, 
and revised for the third time in late August, will give students information about 
the United Nations—our present blueprint for future world peace. It will be 
found a heipful aid in the curriculum of every secondary school. United Nations 
brings a picture of the structure and operations of each phase of the United Na- 
tions. Besides its annotated United Nations Charter, each section, which parallels 
a section of the Charter, is followed by a series of exercises and questions to 
Huild and test student comprehension. Here is a book of timely interest and vital 
necessity in the postwar secondary-school curriculum, Every school superintend- 


ent will want to recommend its use in his school system. 


What We Are Doing in Germany and Why. Washington 25, D. C.: Department 
of State. 1946. 4 pp. Free. Disctisses the situation: objectives; how policy is made, 
what the policy is, and how it takes effect in the American Zone; and current 


pre »blems. 
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UNITED CHINA RELIEF REPORT—Forty million dollars from the American 
people has been transmitted to China during the first five vears of United China 
Relief’s operation. The story of this achievement is unfolded in a recent booklet 


titled Five Year Report (1941-1945) printed by United China Relief. The money 
was used for the relief of millions stricken by war and disaster, for medical aid, 
for education, for child care and welfare, and was administered through six UCR 
participating agencies in the United States, and through approximately fifty 
other agencies in China. The report reveals the results of unselfish, persistent 
energy expended by friends of UCR—by all co-operating agencies and their per- 
sonnel, Highlights of the UCR story are as follows: Over 4,000,000 refugees re- 
ceived food, shelter, and clothing. Food, shelter, clothing, medical care, and 
training were given to 163,514 children. More than three million civilians re- 
ceived life-extending medical care and thirteen million treatments, including es- 
sential surgery, medical care, and hospitalization services were furnished to 
Chinese soldiers. 

Refugee colleges were kept alive despite war and economic upheaval through 
UCR subsidies to 309,676 students and professors. 

In all, more than 22 million Chinese people received direct aid from the 
$40,655,711 given by the American people through UCR, and later through the 
National War Fund, from January 1941 through 1945. 


In 1946, the program has been reorganized to meet the peace and to stem 
the onrush of famine, privation, and disease which follow war. It is estimated 
that the budget of $8,500,000, by December 31 this year, will have aided more 
than five million people. Every effort is being put forth to increase UCR’s famine 
relief program without endangering the benefits to be derived from the other 
vital services being rendered. These services help materially in restricting the 


spread of the food crisis. 


MATERIAL ON SAFETY EDUCATION.—tThe American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, N.W., Waslhingten 6, D.C., has re- 
leased two reports: The Motorist Speaks (RR No, 29) and Trusfie Death Rate of 
Persons Under Twenty (RR No, 30), The first report is a summary of replies re- 
ceived from 4102 motorists telling why they didn’t like their present car and 
what they would like in the next car that they buy. The second report is an anal- 
ysis of the traffic death rate for each year of age for persons under twenty years 
of age. These analyses have been made on the basis of each group, thus showing 
more clearly the elfect of safety education in the schools on the pedestrian death 
rate. In the first publication poor means of jacking the car was the outstanding 
gripe checked by three out of five people. Other gripes in order of frequency men- 
tioner were; rust protection, ‘noise inside body, windshield wiper, durability of 
paint, heating and ventilation, driver’s view forward, hand brake, headlights, 
front seat width, and bumpers. Only one person out jf twenty had no complaints 
to make concerning his present car. Ninety-seven per cent indicated that the next 
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car they purchased would be a new one, not a used car. Three out of the five per- 
sons indicated that they would like a radio in the next car they buy and 56 per 
cent stated that they would like a hot-water heater in the next car. Copies of 
these two reports are available on request to the American Automobile Associa- 


tion. 
LITERATURE CALENDAR.—English teachers will be espee ally interested in 
the Literature and Life calendar that is being sent upon request free of charge 
to any English teacher who does not already have a copy. Since the teaching 
helps included in it will undoubtedly appeal to pupils as well as teachers, this 
calendar should be especially helpful as well as attractive to teachers. The calen- 
der contains a page each for the montis of October to May inclusive. Each month 
conta’ns a short comment concerning an outstanding author as well as a beauti- 
ful black and white picture of the author selected from the famous Arthur Lidor 
portraits. This calendar may be obtained from Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

AIDS IN DRAMATICS.—Dramaties, like all other parts of the school program, 
must keep pace with the changing need of the school curriculum, Most schools 
at some time during a school year present one or more plays, pantomimes, or 
other types of drama. Teachers in charge of these pupil productions looking for 
aids will find some or all of the following publications helpful for their work. In 
addition to the following list of aids, which may be secured at the indicated price 
from The National Thespian Society, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, 
a complete 68-page catalogue of plays for the 1946-47 season may be secured 
from Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York 16: 


Assembly Program Suggestions (6 pp., price 35 cents) 

Assembly Program Suggestions (Revised Edition) (11 pp., price 50 cents) 
Dramatics Director's Handbook (Revised Edition) (67 pp., price $1.50) 
How They Were Staged (64 pp., price $1.60) 

Planning and Equipping The Educational Theatre (31 pp., price 60 cents) 
Teaching Dramatic Arts in the Secondary Schools (52 pp., price $1.00) 
Teaching Students How to Direct Plays (11 pp., price 40 cents) 

Theatres of Yesterday and Today (15 pp., price 50 cents) 


NATION-WIDE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS.—The basic facts of the emergency 
appear to be the following: A wartime shortage in the supply of teachers at the 
present time is still increasing and is greater than during any vear of the war. 
The shortage promises to continue through an indefinite number of years unless it 
is promptly met more realistically. Last vear 108,000 teachers with substandard 
emergency certificates were employed in American schools. During the war period 
60,000 positions were dropped. This year, the number of emergency teachers, not 
vet summarized nationally, will be much greater. For example, Washington, D.C., 
opened school with 200 emergency teachers in the elementary white schoois. 
Arlington County, Virginia, sent several hundred children home for whom there 
were no teachers, Minnesota is operating with 3000 fewer teachers than it em- 
ployed in 1940-41. Maine is seeking retired teachers from the city of New York 
to fill its vacancies. In Alabama, 30 per cent of the teachers in 1946-47 will hold 
emergency certificate. Texas was 5400 teachers short at the opening of the year. 
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ol Ohio needs 2031 teachers. Similar figures can be quoted for practically every state 
” of the Union. The greatest shortage in rural areas and in small villages is in ele- 
of mentary schools. Towns and cities lack secondary teachers in many specialized 
- fields. Since Pearl Harbor, at least 350,000 public school teachers have left the 


profession. As a result, in addition to unfilled positions and substandard prepa- 
ration, the schools are now operating with more inexperienced teachers than in 


in 
ze many years. 
dl The average annual salary of teachers and principals has increased from 
“a $1470 in 1940-41 to about $2000 last year. This increase has not kept up with the 
h rise in living costs and has proved entirely insufficient to attract the required 
i- number of persons into teaching. The average salary now is below that of many 
a unskilled laborers. It compares unfavorably, for example, with the minimum 
: salary of $2645 and the average salary of $4150 in Federal professional positions. 
= In 1945, the average salary of all Fcderal employees in continental United States 
was $2595. Low salaries are only ove of the factors in the situation of shortage 
n, wherein the profession is failing to att:act a suticient number of competent 
Is persons. At present, education cannot compete favorably for personnel with busi- 
r ness, industry, civil service, and even military service. Contributing factors are 
ir housing shortage for married and unmarried teachers, increasing teaching loads, 
frustrating working conditions, and lack of normal social life. Teachers’ college 
e enrollments are failing to recover sufficiently fast from a wartime decline of 50 
’ per cent. In fact, teachers’ college througuout the country are being pressed into 
d service for 1946-47 education of students not pl.uning to teach. At present only 


one half of the normal proportion of GI students are planning to teach. The 
teaching profession needs many more men. The war has decreased seriously the 
proportions of men. 


Opposition to adequate taxes for education must he overcome. The budgets 
for education are a basic investment in citizenship and not a used up expendi- 
) ture. We spend about $2,500,000 or 1.5 per cent of our present national income 
on elementary and secondary education. England is spending about 2 per cent 
of her national income on a expanding plan of education. The U.S.S.R. is reported 
to be spending from 5 to 8 per cent of her national income on education. Our 
nation’s present educational budget needs to be increased speedily by one half 
y to $2,000,000,000 from local, state, and Federal sources in order to re-establish 
4 the teaching profession and to educate all of our children. Substantial Federal 
subsidies only can fairly equalize the tax load for education on a nation-wide 
4 basis. Equalization cannot be effected otherwise. Unfortunately, the least money 
for schools is available in states and communities where children are the most 
numerous. Rural life with over one half of the children is spending a scant one 
third of the nation’s education budget on them. 


DEGREES FOR THE U. 8. MERCHANT MARINE CADET CORPS.—On August 
9, 1945, President Truman signed a bill authorizing the award of a Bachelor of 
Science degree to graduates of the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, New York. The Academy is now seeking to meet all the requirements of 
the Association of American Universities and, when recognized by the Associa- 
tion as a fully accredited institution, such degrees will be awarded. The main 
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purpose of the Cadet Corps is to produce the best type of ship’s officers possible. 
However, it also wishes to provide the Cadet-Midshipmen with the necessary cul- 
tural and educational background so that they will fit naturally into important 
positions ashore in the shipping industry and allied fields. The Cadet Corps 
offers young men an excellent educational and career opportunity. 

A competitive scholastic examination for admission to the Cadet Corps was 
held on November 6, 1946 and another examination will be given in the Spring 
of 1947. High-school graduates and those scheduled to be graduated in January 
November examination. Those candidates sched- 


of 1947 were eligible for the 
of 1947 are eligible for the Spring examination, 


uled to be, graduated in June 
These examinations are conducted semi-annually by the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission at conveniently located centers throughout the United States. 

The course covers both academic and practical subjects. Cadet-Midshipmen 
(Deck) receive instruction in navigation, seamanship, communications, cargo 
stowage, and kindred subjects related to deck activities. Cadet-Midshipmen 
(Engineer) receive instructions in steam, electrical and Diesel engineering, 
machine shop practice, and other subjects related to marine engineering. Ail 
Cadet-Midshipmen receive instruction in naval science and tactics, foreign and 
domestic trade, language, and other cultural and economic subjects. A graduate 
of the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy is qualified for a license as Deck or Engi- 
neer Ollicer in the U.S. Merchant Marine and commissioned as Ensign, U.S. Naval 
Reserve, and Ensign, U.S. Maritime Service. 

Cadet-Midshipmen, USMMCC, receive $65 per month from the government 
while at the Cadet School and the Academy. They are required to deposit $150 
and possess at least $25 spending money at time of entrance. The cost of uni- 
forms, books, and equipment (totaling about $275) will be deducted from the 
Cadet-Midshipman’s deposit and pay. Presently, while serving aboard merchant 
vessels, they are paid by the ship operators at the rate of $82.50 per month. 
(QJuarters and subsistence are furnished at the Cadet School, the Academy, and 


aboard ship. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS.—The junior colleges of the United States 

now 630 strong—-enroll a total of approximately 355,000 students, according to 
the results of a survey made by the American Association of Junior Colleges. The 
way the junior colleges—newest segment of American higher education—have 
rolled up their sleeves to offer a strong, 1946-model education to such a huge 
portion of the unprecedented throng of veterans and high-school graduates 
clamoring for college entrance, is making educational history, and at the same 
time is bringing fulfillment to the hopes for a college education of thousands of 
young people who would otherwise have been doomed te disappointment. Junior 
college after junior college has managed to enlarge both its facilities and its staff 
to accommodate enroliment increases of anywhere from 400 to 2000 per cent per 


institution, 

The 355,000 students who entered junicr college this fall are just short of 
half as many students as were enrolled in all of higher education in 1943-44 as 
enumerated in the recent Snyder report to President Truman. Approximately 
153,000 veterans will be included in the 355,000, Apparently the 30-vear-old 
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junior college movement, a distinctly American development, is now assuming 
the significance in the United States education that experts have long predicted 





for it. 

Of the veterans in junior colleges this fall, about 85 per cent are attending 
with government benefits under the GI Bill and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Bill. A large number of the remaining 15 per cent who have applied for no gov- 






ernment funds while attending junior ecllege are attending the free-tuition jun- 






ior colleges, such as the 75 in California. Some of these are cannily saving their 






GI Bill benefits to finance their jater, more expensive ‘education at the senior- 






college level. 
NEW KODACHROME SLIDE SERVICE.—Corene? magazine, in answer to many 
requests from schools, churches, civic organizations, and individuals, is making 
available 2” x2” Kodachrome slides of the color illustrations featured in the 
This new service began with the August, 1946, issue as an experiment. 
The response from projector owners has fully justified its continuation. These 
2” x 2” slides are furnished in the usual cardboard mounts at 50 cents each post- 
paid, The principal color feature in the August issue was a series of nine paint- 
ings of an imaginary rocket trip to Mars. The September issue contains two un- 
usual color features: How Your Money ts Made and Medicine 100 Years Ago. 
The October issue featured in color such glories of the past as The Seven Won- 
ders of the Ancient World, a picture story, richly painted by Harper Goff. The 
illustrations of The Ten 







magazine. 








November issue contained an anusual series of cojor 
Commandments, by Arthur Szyk. Kodachrome slides of these color features and 


all others in issues of Coronet from August, 1946, will be continuously available. 
Kodachrome slides of color features in earlier issues are not available. All slides 






are suitable for use in any standard 2” x 2” projector or viewer, 
When ordering Kodachrome slides of the color features in Coronet since 






August, 1946, it is only necessary to indicate the page number of the color fea- 
ture and the issue of the magazine in-which it appears. The slides, when shipped, 
will be similarly identified, so the magazine itself may be used to supply any in- 
formation required for their use. All orders for the slides should be accompanied 
by an appropriate remittance and orders or inquiries should be mailed to the 
Education Department, Coronet Magazine, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
11. 









GUIDANCE.—The future reveals wide horizons in foreign trade and Occupational 
Index, Ine., New York University, New York 3, N.Y., keeps step with expand- 
ing markets in a new six-page leaflet, Foreign Trade, Of vital interest to voca- 
tiona] counselors, students, and all who are seeking a job with imagination, this 
abstract by Helen R. Blank is available from the publisher for 25 cents, cash 
with order. Herein are described various types of employment in foreign trade, 
future prospects, qualifications, preparation, methods of entrance, chances for 









advancement, possibile earnings, number and distribution of workers, and ad- 
vaniages and disadvantages. Literature on this field of work is appraised and 
several selections for further reading are recommended. 






RECOMMENDS A SINGLE TESTING COMMISSION.—Unanimous recommen- 
dations that the College Entrance Examination Board and other nonprofit test- 
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ing agencies join in forming a single Co-operational Educational Testing Commis- 
sion is made in a preliminary report to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching by a special committee of college presidents and other 
educators. The report was released for publication by Oliver C. Carmichael, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation. The special committee, which is headed by the 
president of Harvard, includes the presidents of Brown, California, Cincinnati, 
Cornell, and Minnesota universities; the Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New York, the dean of the graduate school at the University of North Caro- 
lina, and the superintendent of schools in Philadelphia. Emphasizing that its re- 
port is preliminary, this special Committee on Testing seeks “to stimulate the 
fullest possible discussion” and plans “to reconvene later, at which time it will 
again seek the advice and counsel of the representatives of ail the organizations 
involved, in the hope that a final plan may be developed.” 

Pointing out that “testing has developed into a big business,” Mr. Carmichael 
said: “Not only schools and colleges but industry, government, and business have 
been seeking more adequate means of measuring abilities, aptitudes, and achieve- 
ments. There are four nonprofit agencies operating on a national basis and serv- 
ing every year millions of students at all levels. They are the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Co-operative Test Service of the American Council of 
Education, the Educational Records Bureau, and the Graduate Record Office. 

“Despite all these efforts, testing as an educational aid is in its infancy. 
Little is known about how to appraise those qualities of mind and character that 
make up the effective personality. Still less is known about the effectiveness of 
education in developing them. Tests of one’s knowledge, however accurate, throw 
no light on one’s sense of values. 

“Education must be more and more concerned with values as well as with 
knowledge, with motivations as well as with facts, with social purposes as well 
as With intellectual interests. No means have yet been devised of evaluating edu- 
cation’s etfectiveness in developing those intangible qualities that characterize 
the effective person. 

“Thus there are vast areas as yet largely unexplored that call for the most 
painstaking research and critical analysis. As means of measuring results are 
refined the goals and purposes of education become clearer. The development of 
more effective means of measurment will clarify the objectives of the educational 
process and thereby focus attention upon fundamentals. In the light of these 
facts it is clear that tests and measurments should occupy a position of central 
importance in future educational planning.” 

The preliminary report of the Committee on Testing submits an 11-point 
program for the establishment and operation of the proposed cc-operative com- 
mission. It calls for the joining of all nonprofit testing agencies now operating 
on a national basis in a commission of fifteen members, the initial personnel to 
be created by the College Entrance Examination Board appointing five members, 
the executive committee of the American Council on Education appointing three, 
the trustees of the Educational Records Bureau appointing two, and these ten se- 
lecting the remaining five members. The original group would determine by lot 
which would serve for seven, six, five, four, and three years, respectively; tlereaf- 
ter, as vacancies occur, successors would be “appointed for five-year terms by a 
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method to be determined in agreement between the Commission and the executive 
committee of the American Council on Education.” 

Because of the importance of research in testing procedures, the report ree- 
ommends that 80 per cent of the assets contributed by the constituent agencies 
“shall be earmarked as a fund for research and development in the field of edu- 
cational measurement” and that, as an addition to this fund, “not less than 
$750,000 be provided by foundation grants.” 

The Committee expresses its “firm belief that no solution short of the com- 
plete integration of the present nonprofit testing agenc:es in such a Commission 
can provide the quality of research and service required.” At the same time it 
points out that “there are now operating and will continue to operate in the 
testing field many regional, state, city, and individual school programs, and that 
very many commercial agencies are producing tests. Thirty-eight states, for in- 
stance, have regular programs. It is estimated that four fifths of all tests used 
in the United States are sold by commercial publishers. 

“These facts guarantee that no monopolistic evils will follow the union of 
these nonprofit agencies,” the Committee’s report says. “Indeed, the agencies 
which would be combined in this Commission, while adequate to support a sound 
program of research and development and service, would still constitute only a 
portion of such activity. Without engendering a monopoly, the Commission would 
supply leadership which would be a powerful influence for the improvement of 
standards of testing.” 

James B. Conant is chairman of the committee making the report. The other 
members are Edmund E, Day, J. L. Morrill, William W. Pierson, Francis T. 
Spaulding, Robert G. Sproul, Alexander J. Stoddard, Raymond Walters, and 
Henry M. Wriston. Walter S. Hunter, professor of psychology at Brown Uni- 
versity, served as adviser and Stephen H. Stackpole, of the Carnegie Foundation 
staff, was secretary to the committee. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CONVENTION.—The 27th annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges will be held February 19-22, 1947, at the Hotel 
Jeflerson, St. Louis, Missouri. 


NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD WEEK. — February 16-23, 1947. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews announces the fourteenth annual observance 
of national Brotherhood Week to occur February 16-23, 1947. The theme is 
Brotherhood-Pattern for Peace. Program aids for use in schools and colleges may 
be secured by writing to the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. Materials are adapted to the various 
age levels in the schools. Plays, comics, posters, book lists, and other types of 
literature and visual aids are available. 


NG REQUIRED COURSES FOR GRADUATION IN NEW COLLEGE PROGRAM. 
—A new type of college program is being offered by Transylvania College, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. The program will have no required courses for graduation, but 
through an individual counseling system will allow the student to take courses 
centering about a major field of interest even though these courses cut across 
departmental and divisional lines. Emphasis will be placed on a general education 
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program designed to give the individual a knowledge of the peoples and cultures 


and philosophies of the entire world. The plan calls for three types of courses— 
veneral education, departmental courses, and noncredit courses. In the second 
classification, the economics and sociology department is offering business admin- 
istration type courses such as accounting, business law, marketing, and govern- 
ment and business. Industrial management and statistics are being added, and 
the finance course is being split into a corporation finance and investments course 
and a money, credit, and banking course.—Trends in Education—Industry Co-op- 


eration, September, 1946. 


READING CLINIC PROGRAM.—During 1947, the Reading Clinic staff, Depart 
ment of Psychology, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will sponsor 
three institutes: two one-week institutes for professional workers and a one-day 
institute for parents. At the midwinter institute (February 5 to 7), procedures 
and materials on remedial and corrective reading will be discussed and demon- 
strated; at the summer institute, developmental reading. A special institute for 
parents will be held on Thursday, March 6. Beginning with the 1947 Reading 
Clinic Institutes, a three-vear evalution program will be initiated. This will 
make it possible for boards of education and state departments of education to 
send delegates for the dual purpose of organizing new programs and of evaluat- 
ing existing programs. For 1947, the emphasis will be placed on the general lan- 
guage approach to the reading problem; for 1948, the content area approach; for 
1949, the semantic, or meaning, approach. The theme for each year has been es- 
tablished to guide the organization of the remedial, corrective, and the devel- 
opmental institutes, Seminars, demonstrations, and evaluations will be made by 
well-known specialists in reading and related fields. By setting up a three-year 
program of emphases, it is possible to make better use of visiting specialists. The 
activities of the one-week instilutes are differentiated to meet the needs of clin- 
ical workers, vocational guidance directors, and teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Enrollment is limited by advance registration, Foi 
a copy of the program and other information regarding these institutes, write to 
Dr. Emmett Albert Betts, Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University, 


Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 
| ) 


SIXTH ANNUAL SCIENCE TALENT SEARCH IS ANNOUNCED.-—The Sixth 
Annual Science Talent Search among the high-school seniors of the nation to find 
the 40 outstanding students in science has recently been .annouced. by Science 
Clubs of America. Entrants in the contest will compete for a total of $14,000 in 
cash scholarships with a first prize of $2,400, eight additional prizes of $400, 
$3,000 to be distributed in the discretion of the judges, plus trips to Washington. 
Any boy or girl who is in his last year in a secondary school (public, private, 
parochial) in continental United States, who is expected by the certifying school 
official to complete college entrance qualifications before October 1, 1947, and 
who has not competed in any previous Science Talent Search is eligible to enter 
this competition. For further information write Science Clubs of America, 1719 
N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TELEVISION QUIZ.—In collaboration with the New 
York City Board of Education, CBS Television Station WCBW-N.Y. is presenting 
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a new educational series in which teams representing junior high schools 
compete in a weekly television quiz tournament. The series started November 7. 
It is titled All-New York Junior High School Quiz, and supplements the Board cf 
Education’s first television program, There Ought To Be A Law, a regular WCBW 
feature now in its second year. Plans for the Junior high quiz tournament were 


completed last spring. The quiz program is set up in two 10-week brackets—one 
culminating January 16, 1947; the other, April 24—each producing a semifinal- 
ist. The bracket winners meet in the finals on May 1. 

e 


Forty schools have entered teams in the elimination tournament. Each team 
is comprised of ten students including a captain who poses the question for the 
opposition. Questions are based on material drawn from the seventh-through-ninth 
vear syllabus of the New York City schools and cover nine categories or subjects; 
namely, history, geography, code of behavior, literature, grammar and spelling, 
arithmetic, current affairs, and art and music appreciation. An annual feature 
of the tournament is the provision that each team is to prepare the questions to 
be asked the opposition, not only selecting the material, but working out the vis- 
ualization of the question, an essential in television, Once they have been broad- 
cast, the questions will be made available to the 83 schools of the junior high 
school division of the New York Board of Education for use in assembly pro- 
grams. 

In announcing that the program has been officially approved, Dr. Lieberman 
stated: “The Board of Education is interested in continuing this preliminary test- 
ing of television as an educational instrument and in examining the values which 
students will derive, both from participation in the broadcasts and from prepara- 
tion of the questions. We hope to develop not simply a mechanical response to 
purely factual questions, using facts learned by rote, but powers of analysis, 
recognition, understanding, and explanation.” 

“CBS anticipates not only an entertaining and effective program,” stated Ben 
Feiner in revealing the new series, “but a secondary value to television which 
will arise from having some 400 students and 40 teachers involved in producing 
the series. By giving this group not only the opportunity to appear before the 
television cameras, but the responsibility of preparing material specifically for 
broadcast, we are creating in the viewers of tomorrow a genuine concept of what 
television means and needs.” As an aid to the faculty advisers of student teams 
in the preparation of material, CBS provided, early last June, a Faculty Advis- 
er’s Manual, probably the first such brochure ever published containing concrete 
and specific instructions for the visualizing of quiz material. In addition, the 
faculty advisers currently are receiving practical training in television tech- 
niques, through demonstrations and lectures, from WCBW staff members in the 
CBS studio. The co-chairmen of the Board of Education’s Television Committee, 
James F. MacAndrew and Dr. Maurice Ames, are ready to answer any questions, 
or supply additional information on the junior high quiz tournament, especially 
to educators, on request. Miss Frances Buss of the WCBW staff will direct the 
premiere of the All-New York Junior High School Quiz. 


SCIENCE CLUBS.—Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., now has more than 275,000 boys and girls who belong to the more than 
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10,500 affiliated clubs. Science Clubs of America offers help to school clubs with- 
out charge. Upon affiliation, the clubs will receive a number of publications about 
how to organize a club, suggested projects, and other information, such as news 
about other science clubs in the nation. A new booklet, Wow To Search For Sci- 
ence Talent, includes excerpts from some of the essays of the 40 young scientists 
who were winners in the Fifth Annual Science Talent Search. Approximately 
50,000 copies of this book are being distributed free of charge. This should be an 
inspiration to science teachers and students alike. Every secondary-school prin 


cipal in the United States has been sent one. 


ABC’S WORLD SECURITY WORKSHOP TO SEEK SCRIPTS PROMOTING 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING.—American writers will be asked to put their 
talent to work in tlie cause of international peace in a new series, World Security 
Workshop, to be presented by the American Broadcasting Company in co-opera- 
World Government. Thirteen half-hour radio 


tion with Americans United for 
plays, each presenting the writer’s suggestions as to the best means of solving 


current international problems, will be broadcast beginning late in October con- 
current with the meeting of the United Nations General Assembly. The writer of 
each seript accepted will receive $250, In the belief that no single writer can 
chart a course toward world security, ABC and Americans United will call on 
professional and amateur writers in colleges, universities, and high schools 
throughout the country in an attempt to focus the whole of American literary 
talent on the problem. Together, the thirteen plays, the work of the professional 
and the amateur, the man who works in a skyscraper and the high-school student 
together they may find the road to a just peace. 

Robert Saudek, ABC director of public service, has announced that writers 
will have free rein to express their own convictions. The scripts will be judged 
solely on the basis of their suitability for radio production and their pertinence 
to the subject of world peace and security. Judges for the series will be Clifton 
Fadiman, critic and radio personality; Cass Canfield, chairman of the board. 
Harper Brothers; Saudek, and John Coburn Turner, manager of the ABC script 
department. Scripts should be sent to World Security Workshop, American 
Broadcasting Company, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDES.—AI] manner of visual evidence to 
show what is being done toward fostering better relations between racial and 
religious groups in America, will be assembled by the Council Against Intoler- 
ance for a January showing at the Norlyst Gallery in New York. Posters, plac- 
ards, tnaps, cartoons, and graphs; tear-sheets from books, magazines, and news- 
papers carrying special illustrated features, comic strips, and advertisements; 
and slidefilms and documentary photographs will comprise the exhibit. Entitled 
Tolerance Can Be Taught, the exhibit will show to the general public and to 
workers in the field of intergroup relations what can be done to effect democratic 
attitudes with visual material. The Council is now asking for material which 
can be entered in the exhibit. Organizations, schools, community groups, and 
churches are invited to send material to Alexander Alland, Picture Service Di- 
rector, Council Against Intolerance, 17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
After the New York showing, the exhibit will travel to other cities. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL AND CURRICULAR CHANGES IN HIGH-SCHOOL SUB- 
JECTS OUTLINED.—Trends in eleven selected high-school subjects are discussed 
in a recent publication, The Improvement of Classroom Instruction, prepared by 
a faculty committee of the School of Education of the University of Michigan. 
These areas include mathematics; science; social studies; Latin; health, physical 
education, and recreation; fine arts; music; commercial education; English; in- 
dustrial arts; and modern languages. A brief bibliography related to each area is 
included. The Appendix includes a number of educational issues which should 
prove stimulating for study or discussion groups. Copies of the publication may 
be procured from the Edwards Letter Shop, Ann Arbor. The price is one dollar. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION.—Last September our distant neighbors, the Austral- 
ians, decided what sort of Federal government would manage their affairs for 
the next three years. For a couple of months the spokesmen and candidates of 
the political parties stumped the continent in a manner familiar to the United 
States or any other democracy. And in this first postwar year they have been 
using a means of transport familiar to Americans, too—they electioneered by 
air. Australia is nearly as big as the United States, but it has only 7,300,000 
people spread over almost 3,000,000 square miles. That makes it a land of vast 
distances, and even before the war air transport was highly developed. Nowadays, 
efficient airlines criss-cross the country in every direction, and, to most places 
they do not reach, the taxi-plane and the private plane can go with ease. But 
there are still corners of the remote “outback” where sparseness of population 
and rugged jungle conditions make aircraft out of the question. In these wild 
parts ancient and romantic methods of electioneering and of transporting votes 
to the city electoral offices will be used, even in this year of 1946. In the land 
down under, every eligible person must vote or be fined, but most Australians are 
so eager to have their say in the government of the country that they would do 
so anyway. Universal franchise for adults was a right and a privilege they fought 
hard in political battles of the old days to achieve. Australia was the first coun- 
try in the world to give women the vote, and in both World Wars she has made 
the most elaborate provisions for every serviceman to fill out his ballot paper, no 
matter whereabouts in the world he might be. Within her own borders, she is 
equally careful that no small elector should be overlooked merely because he is a 
long way from the city. 





UNITED NATIONS CHART.—The Group Relations Branch of the Division of 
Public Liaison of the Department of State, Washington, D.C., has recently re- 
leased a chart (26” x 36”) on the United Nations. This chart shows the organi- 
zation of the United Nations including the International Court of Justice, the 
General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Secretariat, the Trusteeship Council, and thirteen commissions and ten special- 
ized agencies. It also states the six purposes of the United Nations through in- 
ternational co-operation. Orders are now being filled in response to requests 
which have been received by the Department of State from organizations. 


ILLITERACY.—Army success in attacking the wartime problem of widespread 
functional illiteracy, particularly among Negro servicemen, has set off a civil- 
ian chain reaction, the final objective of which is elimination of adult illiteracy 
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in the United States. According to present estimates, there are 10,000,000 grown- 
ups Whose knowledge of the three “R’s” is so slight that they are badly handi- 
capped as workers, as heads of families, and as citizens. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION.—With free textbooks now furnished to all elementary 
school children; with transportation at state expense for approximately 350,000 
pupils; with nearly 1,000 high schools in which more than 129,000 boys and 
girls are enrolled; with library facilities increased to more than 3,000,000 
books; with many modern and adequately equipped buildings valued at nearly 
$130,000,000 located throughout the state; with vocational education greatly 
expanded; and with the curriculum extended to a 12-year program on the basis 
of a niné-montiis term—surely it can be said that educational opportunities in 


North Carolina have been greatly expanded, 


y > Kook Ca “Umu 
c 


For Pupil Use 

TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER Books FoR PuptL Use 

BRONSON, W. S. Coyotes. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1946. 60 pp. 
$1.75. The story of the habits of this wild, freedom-loving American animal. 
Whether the reader has seen coyotes or not, he will be delighted with this 
animal who can sing bass and tenor at the same time, who builds his house 
with a chimney for ventilation, and who “cooks” food for his very young 
babies. For slow-reading junior high-school and elementary-school pupils. 

BUNCE, L. P. /n Sunshine and Shadow. New York 11: College Entrance Book Co, 

1946, 255 pp. $1.53. This is a selection of Poe’s tales that have been adapted 
for reading by youth of high-school age. The adaptation follows the originai 
as much as possible; however, some long philosophical discussions have been 
omitted and lengthy descriptions shortened. The vocabulary has been simpli- 
fied but every effort has been made to retain the “atmosphere” characteristic 
of Poe. Thirteen stories are included as well as a biography of Poe. 

BUNCE, W. HH. Dragon Prows Westward. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co, 
1946. 199 pp. $2.00, Soon after their dragon-ship lands on the Coast of Vine- 
land, Erik, the youngest of the Vikings, is captured by a raiding party of 
Mengui warriors. How he escapes with a friendly Algonkin Indian and how 
he and a rescue party aid the Algonkins to defeat the Mengui make an exciting 
story. This story will appeal to the high-school pupil interested in an exciting, 
authentic tale about the Indians and Viking lore. ) 

ILLETE, ELIZABETH; CROSS, T. P.; and STAUFFER, E, C. Within the 
tmericas. New York: Ginn and Co, 1946. 550 pp, $2.32. This book, with its 


stories and legends, the songs and verse, its descriptions and true-life stories, 
is an introduction to the Americas. The selections are not only excellent pre 
sentations of the work of authors im all the Americas but also give the reader 
a real insight in understanding and true friendship. The 126 selections are 
classified under seven major headings with five of these further classified. The 
addition of further suggested readings, through questions, facts about tlie 
authors, and a comprehensive index make this compilation readily usable. 
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Wwn- CHABBE, E. H., and SALSGIVER, P. L. General Business. Cincinnati: South 
idi- Western Pub. Co. 1946. 670 pp. $1.76. The major purpose of this high-school 


textbook is to give pupils an understanding of business practices valuable to 


ary consumers of business goods and services. In this edition, divided into eleven 
100 major units, each unit has been planned to meet individual differences of pu- 
md pils. The vocabulary has been selected with an understanding of the reading 
100 difficulties of pupils. The activities and projects have been selected to present 
rly a variety of learning experiences. Arithmetical skills are integrated with the 
tly textual material. The basic generalizations are presented so as to train pupils 
sis in the orderly processes of thinking. Visual aids are integrated with the dis- 
in cussion matter. Its scope and presentation are such that general consumer 


education values for the nonbusiness student as well as basic background 
material for those who plan further study of business courses are obtainabie 
to the pupil. 

CRAIG, H. T., and RUSH, 0. D. Clothes With Character. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co, 1946, 288 pp. $1.68, Presents an integration of the basic factors in the 
development of an attractive personality. While primarily intended as a text 
for high-school classes, the authors have presented personality problems so 

I. that girls who do not take home economic courses may be helped to work out 

their problems. It presents information of fundamental facts governing design, 


a color, and line in its application to the human form and to clothing selection 
‘ as essential to artistic self-expression, Reference material and teaching aids 





are listed at the beginning of the unit while addresses of publishers and cora- 

’ mercial firms are listed. 

l DALY, S. J. Personality Plus! New York: Dodd, Mead and Co, 1946. 153° pp. 

$2.00, The author, a teen-ager, writes her idea of what the high-school] youth 
of today really is. She covers such topies as: Time for Everything, Being a 
Real Friend, Being a Good Sport, Being a Good Student, Shyness, Making 
Interesting Conversation, Dating, Dances, Parties, Table Manners, Grooming, 
Developing Interest in a Career, Falling in Love, and other topics that are 
problems so common, and yet loom so big to high-school youth. It is written 
in an easy, free style—one that “sort of” makes you want to read on. 

DELETAILLE, ALBERTINE, At the Top of the House. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co, 1946, 30 pp. For beginning readers, this picture book tells the 
amusing tale in brief (ext and dramatic style. 

FORRESTER, GERTRUDE, Occupations. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1946. 
240 pp. A publication compiled to assist counselors, librarians, and teachers 
in locating occupational information in pamphlet form. Pamphlets recom- 
mended for first purchase are marked with a star while those especially rec- 
ommended are double starred. 

GAYLOR, FRANK, International Business Dictionary. New York: Philosophical 

Library. 1946. 460 pp. $6.00. This book in five languages (English-German- 

French-Spanish-Italian) will be a-valuable aid to translators, importers, ex- 

porters, commercial correspondents, as well as to commercial teachers—to ev- 

erybody whose daily business involves the reading and writing of communica- 
tions written in foreign languages. The author is a professional translator and 
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his more than fifteen years of practical experience, as well as carefully con- 
ducted frequency counts, enabled him to select the most necessary and most 
frequently used terms, and to give their proper, idiomatically correct equiva 
lents in the four foreign languages. Among its many features the book con- 
tains: the dictionary proper, which enables the user to translate thousands of 
the most frequently used commercial and banking terms and phrases from 
English into German, French, Spanish, or Italian; and easy-to-use Cross [n- 
dexes in German, French, Spanish, and Italian, to enable the user to translate 
from any of these languages into any of the others or into English. 
GERMANJNE, INA M., Editor. Design for Decoration. New York 1*: McBride and 
Co. 1946, 176 pp. $4.00. This book is the product of the work and ideas of 
many original decorators. It is intended to assist in the planning of an entire 
home, a single room, or some detail in the room. The book provides for a wide 
variety of tastes that can be tempered to any pocketbook. It recognizes the 
fact that many people, who do not want te make drastic changes, delight in 
the fresh effects they can obtain with one or two pieces of furniture or decora- 
tion accessories. It is comprehensive in its scope, taking up in descriptive text 
and in excellent pictures new and interesting ways of using materials. The 
many illustrations form an excellent springboard for the ingenuity of the 
prospective decorator. Not only is this a volume for use of the homemaker but 
also exceedingly useful for classroom use in family living classes in the sec 
ondary school. 

GIRL SCOUT HANDBOOK, New York i7: Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th St. 1945. 
704 pp. 75e. This is the book to accompany the Girl Scout in all her troop 
activities. It tells what Girl Scout is and how it began and gives complete 
information in the intermediate Girl Scout program. There is a chapter for 
each of the ten program fields. It is an entirely new book—not a revision of the 


1933 edition. 


GOLLOMB, JOSEPH. Tiger at City High. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


1946, 213 pp. $2.00. Even Milke Selden’s father, a warm-hearted crusading 
lawyer, is troubled about the boy’s self-centered attitude and his easy success 
at Derwent Academy, a small private school. Mr. Selden thereupon sends him 
to City High, New York’s biggest public high school. Mike, self-assured and 
crafty, admires Benedict Chilton, a ruthless, self-seeking lawyer who is run- 
ning for the United States Senate. By copying the man’s unprincipled ways 
Mike expects to get along at City High as well as he had at Derwent. But a 
faculty adviser, Dr. Gordon, former All-American halfback and United States 
Marine in the Second World War, steps into the picture. A fine contemporary 
story in terms of the average boy’s own experiences. 


HERMANS, M. C., and SHEA, M. J. New Studies in Grammar. New York: Henry 





Holt and Co, 1946, 508 pp. $1.68. In this functional grammar, principles of cor- 
rect writing and speaking are presented in subject matter that is of real in- 
terest to high-school pupils. There are no formal rules to tax their memory-— 
only the essentials are included and these are presented in a practical and in- 
teresting way that may be a strong appeal to common sense and encourage 
pupils to personal achievement. The book is composed of twelve units, each 
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af deals with one grammar topic and illustrates the topic in interesting articles 
. and subjects, not in isolated and meaningless sentences. Various practice exer- 
' cises and a test are provided in each unit. These practice exercises pre vide 
J for the varying abilities and needs and interests of the pupil in the class. The 
word list and the summarization of principles presented near the end of each 
. unit offers an excellent means through which the basic rules of grammar be- 
come emphatic in the pupil’s mind. 
KNICKERBOCKER, WILLIAM S. Editor. Twentieth Century English. New 

York: Philosophical Library. 1946, 460 pp. $5.00. A selection of thirty-six 

| essays dealing with the English as it is alive today. The contributors many 

| of them persons of national reputation, set out to clarify and interpret such 
issues as “Basic English,” “Semantic,” “The Nature of Speech,” “Language 
in Education,” “Remedial Work,” “Writing for the Public,” The Teaching of 
Composition,” “Literary Criticism.” 

The central idea of the book is that Amerian writers are deeply concerned 
with English as an instrument for intelligence—that only by a mastery of it 
as a means for expression may it be successfully employed in these intricate 
times. 

KRAMER, ANNE. /t’s Fun to Make a Book. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1946. 46 pp. $1.00. Here is a book for boys and girls which should encourage 
and develop their creative writing ability and their art interest. Two stories 
are told but not completed; blank space is left in the book for the pupil to use 
his imagination and complete the story. Space is also provided for art work 
at the end of each story. The illustrator has also provided excellent examples 
of what to do and what not to do in illustrating books. 

LEAF, MUNRO, Flocks of Watchbirds, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1946 
46 pp. $1.50. Those familiar with this Watchbird series appearing in the 
Ladies Home Journal and books will welcome this book containing a compila- 
tion of all these clever and interesting pictures. 

LOWE, CORRINE, Quicksilver Bob. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co, 1946, 
273 pp. $2.00. The eventful life of Robert Fulton is pictured here against the 
rich background of his period. It was a stirring era. The American Revolution 
and the French Revolution gave great impetus to men’s dreams of freedom. 
Mechanical inventions, social progress, and world change were in the air. 
Young Bob Fulton in Pennsylvania, neglecting his schooling to tinker with a 
new type of gun for Washington’s army or making sky rockets for a Fourth 
of July celebration, was a product of the time. A talented draughtsman, it 
took him years to decide whether to make painting his profession or to chance 
his fortunes as an inventor. Then he was caught up in the possibilities of an 

“underwater boat,” and invented the first successful submarine. Though the 
steamboat had been experimented with by other men, it was due to Fulton’s 
determination and good fortune that his model was finally used successfully 
on the Hudson River. This is a well-rounded biography of one of America’s 
great men. 
LYONS, DOROTHY. Golden Sovereign. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1946. 259 pp. $2.00. To the girl, and even the boy, who likes horses and training 
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them, this book will prove fascinating. It is the story of Connie’s dream to 
build up a group of horses famous for breeding and training. The black and 
White illustrations by the well-known artist, Wesley Dennis, lend distinction 
and added interest to the book. 

MATSUMOTO, TORU, Beyond Prejudice. New York 10: Friendship Press, 156 
Fitth Ave. 1946, 160 pp. Cloth $1.25; paper, 75c. This is a story of the Chureh 
and Japanese Americans. It is the story of the evacuation of the Japanese 
from the West Covst and the attitude of groups toward these people. 

McBRIDE, R. M., Editor. A Treasury of Antiques. New York 3: McBride and Co. 
1946. 460 pp. $4.00. This is an introduction to the selection of antiques that 
will not only provide useful supplementary material for home-making classes 
interested in developing appreciation but also it will be most helpful to those 
interested in collecting antiques. It is a pageant of antiques that will enhance 
the charm of the home, ranging from Georgian high-boys to Chinese teapots. 
Many authors and specialists have contributed to this symposium. The illus- 
trations are a notable feature of this book, providing the easiest means of iden- 
tifving any article especially when its value, both of pecuniary worth and 


suitability for furnishing, lies in proportion, design, ornamental detail, inlay, 
and other characteristies. These 350 illustrations, more pr less, will serve to 
indicate the extent of the collector’s field and familiarize the reader with ex- 
amples of many objects, common and rare, all of them steps of departure to 


explorations and pursuits in dozens of alluring fields. 

MEISER, MORRIS; KEIRSTEAD, R. E.; and SHOEMAKER, L. M. The Won- 
derland of Science, New York: Chas, Scribner’s Sons. 1946, 704 pp. $2.20, This 
is book nine of a science series and is primarily for pupils in the ninth 
grade, It gives simple statements for such concepts as the electron, the proton, 
the neutron, the atom, the molecule, and for the way of rearranging the atoms 
in molecules to form new materials. This book relates the development of sci- 
ence with their social implications, Emphasis is placed upon the method of 
science as an instrument for solving human problems. The book is divided into 
ten large units, with each subdivided into two or more parts making a total 
of 39. Each of these parts las an introduction, discussion, “Things to Do,” 
and “How Much Do [ Remember” (a group of questions), The book is replete 
with experiments, demonstrations, projects, and problem-solving activities. 

MITCHELL, ISLA. The Beginning was a Dutchman. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co, 1946, 206 pp. $2.00. The story of a half-English and half-Irish-American 
family that lived along the Thame in London. An interesting story-telling of 
their activities and their love for sailing. 

MORRIS, MARK, Editor. Career Opportunities. Washington 8, D. C.: Progress 
Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 1946, 364 pp. $3.25. Twelve major fields of oecupa- 
tion encompassing more than one hundred specific lines of work are discussed. 

NICHOLAS, F. W.; TRILLING, M. B.; and LEE, MARGARET. Art for Youny 
{merica. Peoria 3, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1946. 288 pp. $2.60. This 
is a student text by a group of America’s most distinguished popular authors 
of high-school, homemaking, and art texts. In it the authors discover for the 
average reader the real everyday beauties in the art of all ages, including sucli 
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ordinary things as tree patterns and reflections on water. The book answers a 
multitude of questions with remarkably persuasive answers. It was prepared 
as a text for students in courses in art, and presents with a most interesting 
treatment of subject matter the qualities required in a usable student text. Full 
recognition has been given the revolutionary changes which art in American 
schools has undergone in recent years. It is not designed primarily for pupils 
with special talent and ability, but aims to aid every school pupil to meet ef- 
fectively the problems of living in a modern world. It offers a broad course in 
art which meets the demands of the present day. The book is weil illustrated 
with numerous line drawings and photographs of work of famous artists, some 
in color. 

NORLING, JOE, Pogo’s Letter. New York 10: Henry Holt and Co, 1946. 44 pp. 
$1.25. A book for young children and slow-reading junior high-school pupils. 
It is the story of Pogo learning the art of making paper. Interestingly written 
and illustrated, it is a book that will appeal even to older readers for its au- 
thentic information about this great industry. 

O’HARA, MARY. Green Grass of Wyoming. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1946. 319 pp. $2.75, To those who loved My Friend Flicka and Thunderhead, 
this third volume by the same author sheuld be equally enticing. It is a love 
story which depicts the later life of Ken in My Friend Flicka. The search for 
the mare, which Thunderhead is suspected of taking into his wild brood, pro- 
vides the dramatic events of the story. 

PINKERTON, KATHERINE. The Silver Strain. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. 1946. 263 pp. $2.00. This is a story of fox farming and of a family’s 
struggle to justify their son’s faith in the scientific aspect of this vocation 
during which their daughter learns that glamour can be mistaken for lasting 
values. An excellent story for high-school] boys and girls who enjoy the out-of- 
doors and an unusual way of life. 

PRICE, W. E., and BRUCE, G. H. Chemistry and Human Affairs. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 1946. 800 pages. $2.68. This is a general 
high-school chemistry textbook with broadly cultural as well as utilitarian 
value. Such a course will meet the needs of the large majority of high-school 
students who desire to secure a sound working knowledge of beginning chem- 
istry. The emphasis is neither upon preparation for advanced courses in sci- 
ence, nor upon strictly applied chemistry. The authors present a course that 
gives the student a broad outlook of the field of chemistry. It is up to date in 
its material and viewpoint, and also in the fact that it omits obsolete and too 
difficult topics that will have little interest or use for the general student. 

An examination of the contents indicates how the students can acquire a 
good general knowledge of chemistry with a heightening of his interest. The 
first of the 17 unit-problems is an overview—“Our Chemical World.” In Unit 
1, the student begins to build basic concepts during a gradual orientation to 
the science. He begins to think about the material world in terms of molecules 
and atoms so that his study of chemical changes may be from the standpoint 
of the basic principles involved. Early in the following units the student learns 
some important formulas and equations and has an opportunity to see and be- 
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come somewhat familiar with the symbolism of chemistry before he masters it 
for his own use in Unit 6. The last six units deal largely with applications of 
chemistry, both industrial and domestic. In these the student observes how the 
basic principles he has studied in earlier units may be applied. Chemistry and 
Human Affairs is up to date not only in the principles presented but in it- 
treatment of contemporary products and processes—in modern fibers and tex 


tiles, plastics, medicine, and agricultural chemicals. The student sees how in 


the shop, on the farm, and in the home the pattern of his life is shaped by 


the processes and products of modern chemical science. 


RANKING, C. W. Dandelion Cottage. New York 10: Henry Holt and Co, 1946. 


229 pp. $2.00. This is a story of how four girls had a cottage as their own in 
North Michigan. The contrast in character is exceptionally well presented 
and the story is one that will interest boys and girls of junior high-school age. 


ROTHERY, AGNES. Scandinavian Roundabout. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 


1946, 266 pp. $2.50. Here is a delightful travel story about this part of the 
world. The author tells about the most interesting things in Norway and 
Sweden. She tells about the Vikings who discovered America, about the fjords 
and fishing, farmers and kings, schools and sports, forests and factories, great 
inventions and native tales and dances, Anyone from ten years of age or older 


will thoroughly enjoy this book. 


‘HORLING, RALEIGH, and CLARK, J. R. Mathematics in Life. Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, New York: World Book Co, 1946, 512 pp. $1.80. This course is adapted 
to the abilities of the majority of students in mathematics classes. Attention 
has been focused on introducing new concepts in a way that should make the 
principle involved concrete to the students. Progress is made in easy steps, 
developments are concrete and amplified, and explanations are simple and 
easily understood. In their selection of content, the authors have included 
what is generally agreed to be essential in a basie exploratory mathematics 
course—for example, a general mathematics course for ninth grade. The pub- 
lishers emphasize the close correlations of the content with the recommenda- 
tions of The Commission en Post-War Plans by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. They provide an analysis which shows coverage of the 25 
essentials for functional competence in mathematics as stated in this report. 
In addition to inventory and practice tests of fundamental skills with whole 
numbers and fractions, decimals and per cents are presented in new and widely 
useful applications. 

NIOR GIRL SCOUTING, New York 17: Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th Street. 
1945. 159 pp. 50c. This book is the scouting program for older girls. It is based 
on successful activities carried out in many sections of the country, present- 
ing descriptions of many of them. The first part of the book is devoted to in- 
formation on starting a Senior Girl Scout troop and an outline and discus- 


sion of objectives of a successful program. 


SMITH, V. C., and VANCE, B. B. Science for Everyday Use. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Co. 1946. 752 pages, 491 illustrations. $1.96, This is a basal text for 
a complete one-year course in general science. The organization of material 
in this text is logical, usable, and flexible. Fach of the six large units is di- 
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vided into three chapters, and each of the eighteen chapters is divided into six 
daily lesson-problems. The 108 lesson-problems are uniform in length, and each 
is carefully planned for one class period of work. Thus, the teacher is relieved 
of the routine, time-consuming task of planning each day’s work—the job is 
already done in the book. The style of writing and vocabulary enable the book 
to be used successfully in either the eighth or ninth grade—wherever the one- 
year general science course is given. A complete activity and testing program 
is included in the text. Additional mastery tests and a Teacher’s Handbook are 
furnished to teachers upon request. 

STRICKLAND, H. H. Juggernaut of the Rangers. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co, 1946, 142 pp. $2.50. The stirring story of Jug, a member of the K9 Corps. 
His two years of active, valorous service during the war and his return to 
“civilian life” are dramatically told by the GI author. 

von TEMPSKI, ARMINE. Bright Spurs. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co, 1946. 293 
pp. $2.50. Here is another interesting horse story—a story of two young girls 
who started a dude ranch in Hawaii after the death of their father. They take 
their guests on picnics and camping trips to the very center of magnificent 
Haleakala. It is a story filled with the abundant beauty of Hawaii. 

TEUSCHER, R. H. Language Skills. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1946. 
447 pp. $1.40 each. A six-book series providing a complete secondary-school 
language program has been constructed in full recognition of the fact that 
growth in language skill is a continuous process. Each of the six books, there- 
fore, provides a year’s program that will enable the pupil under the guidance 
of the teacher to refine those skills which he has learned, and to learn those 
new skills which his increasing maturity demands. Further, it has been recog- 
nized that fundamental language skills are not learned for their own sake, but 
as means to the end of increasingly effective communication. Hence, each of the 
books provides rich material for stimulating the need for communication in 
the classroom. 

These six books have been integrated one with the other without the dubious 
benefit of a general editor to enforce his ideas from above, Continuity for the 
whole series was provided through the common acceptance of a series of lan- 
guage and teaching principles which underlie the program. Thus, a progressive 
development from book to book has been achieved without superimposing on 
any one author a rigid plan conceived by someone else. 

Classroom problems peculiar to a particular grade have not been ignored 
in order to meet the uniformity which a rigid preconceived plan would have 
demanded. Three of these books are now available—for grade seven, grade 
eight, and grade nine; the other three for grades ten, eleven, and twelve are in 
preparation. 

THIEL, MILDRED, and HELLER, RUTH, Compilers and Editors. Chorus and 
Assembly. Chicago 5: Hall and McCreary Co. 1946, 144 pp. 40c. This book is 
prepared to meet a variety of singing circumstances. The selection that has 
been made by the authors to suit such circumstances is varied and very much 
worth while. The selections are such as will make the book not only usable in 
assemblies but also in a multitude of other places and ways. 
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25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1946. 716 pp. $1.00. The Manuai tol- 
lows its usual pattern of presenting materia] dealing with every agency of the 
U. 8. Government in its three branches. Each of its sections is an official state 
ment covering the organization and functions of the agency and has been ap- 
proved by the department or agency concerned. Questions not answered by this 
Manual may be directed to the Division of Public Inquiries, Government In- 
formation Service, Bureau of the Budget, Washington 25, D. C. 


VANCE, B. B., and MILLER, D. F. Biology for You. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


Co, 194. 730 pages, 550 illustrations, $2.28. The material in this book is or- 
ganized into fifteen units. The subject matter of each unit is presented in short 
teachable sections, each of which deals with an important topic of biology. 
Each unit, also, is complete in itself; the order in which the units are studied, 
therefore, may be changed to suit the wishes of individual] teachers. The prac- 
tieal and economic aspects of biology receive special attention and emphasis. 
Wherever possible, common everyday experiences are tied in with the subject 
matter of biology. The style of writing is interesting to read and easy to un- 
derstand. Technical terms and scientific words are defined and explained wher- 
ever they first appear in the text. The helpful 24-page glossary contains a 
comprehensive list of biological terms, their pronunciations, and simplified 
meanings. An abundance and variety of tests and activities is furnished at the 
end of each unit—review questions, problems in scientific thinking, suggested 
activities, demonstrations, and experiments. The text matter is illustrated 


with black-and-white and colored photographs, 


WHITMAN, W. G., and PECK, A. P. Physics. New York 16: American Book Co. 


1946. 639 pp. $3.00. This text, divided into thirteen units of study, is organ- 
ized to provide facility in presentation and study. Principles of physics are 
related to the everyday life experience of the high-school student. The use of 
related “sidelights” and nonmathematical problems should be found advan- 
tages to the development of “clear thinking” and a mastery of principles on the 
part of the pupil. The course is adaptable to the general student as well as to 
the student preparing to go on to college. Explanations, diagrams, and pic- 
tures, tables of data, illustrative examples, biographical sketches, chapter 
summaries, and review exercises are essential characteristics in the text. 


YOUNG, BARBARA. The Puppet Man and Other Stories. New York 18: Reynal 


and Hitchcock, Ine. 1946, 112 pp. $2.00. Here are interesting stories with 
plots—real ones, and people who are real. Sometimes the tales go rhyming 
their way along—like the adventures of Lily Louise. All of the conversations 
are in natural boy and girl language. While primarily on the elementary- 
school pupil level, pupils of junior high-school age will, likewise, enjoy them. 


PAMPHLETS 
ALPENFELS, E. J. Sense and Nonsense About Race. New York: Friendship Press, 





156 Fifth Ave. 1946. 48 pp. 25c. This is a primer of scientific truth presenting 
essential facts about race. It contains the answers to many of the common 
questions that confront every thoughtful person interested in this threat prob- 
lem of brotherhood—broader than tolerance. 
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AMERICA, A NATION OF ONE PEOPLE FROM MANY COUNTRIES. New 
York 17: Council Against Intolerance in America, 17 East 42nd Street. 1940. 
A large pictorial map (size 35” x53”) which shows sources of nationalists by 
areas; a 4-page pamphlet accompanies it giving suggestions for use of the 
map. 

AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL PRESS. Washington 6, D.C.: Educational Press 
Association of America, 1201-16th Street, N.W. 1946. 32 pp. 50c. A classitied 
list of educational publications issued in the United States with a limited 
listing of foreign journals. 

AN AMERICAN ANSWER TO INTOLERANCE. New York 17: Council Against 
Intolerance in America. 1946. 64 pp. A teachers’ manual for use in junior and 
senior high school. Four approaches accompanied with source material are 
presented. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY, Washington 25, D. C. Depart- 
ment of State. 1946. 100 pp. The report of the United States government and 
Great Britain on the Jewish and Arab situation. 

ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK. New York 20: Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 630 Fifth Ave. 1946. 24 pp. Twenty-five or less copies per classroom 
will be provided free to schools or teachers. A small booklet, attractively pic- 
torial, of the flora, fauna, birds, animals, trees, and fishes of Australia. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. New York: Board of Education. 1946, 148 
pp. The report covers the school year 1944-45, It contains a committee report 
on Human Relations, a study of the activities of the Fieid Superintendents; a 
study of attendance, of supervision and rating of teachers, of outlays for text- 
books and instructional supplies, and of district projects. 

ARMY AND MILITIA AND VETERANS’ AFFAIRS. Washington 21, D.C. Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1946. 76 pp. Free. A price list of pamphlets, ete. per- 
taining to these areas. A monthly catalog of all United States government pub- 
lications is available on a subscription basis for $2.25 per year. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Washington 6, D.C. Association 
for Childhood Education. 1946, 100 pp. .75c. An excellent annotated book list 
arranged alphabetically by author and interest area. Each book includes not 
only the date of publication, the price, and the publisher but also the age 
range of interest. The book also contains an index by book titles and the names 
and addresses of all publishers whose books are included in the compilation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FREE OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLET MATERIALS, Bul- 
letin No. 29. Fargo, North Dakota: Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, 211 South 11th St. 1946. 17 pp. Mimeographed. A list of free material 
classified under four major headings. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INEXPENSIVE OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLET MATE- 
RIAL. Bulletin No. 30. Fargo, North Dakota: Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, 211 South 11th St. 1946. 40 pp. Mimeographed. Classified 
under four major headings. 

BLUEPRINT FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION. Cincinnati: South-Western Pub. 

Co, 1946. 30 pp. Presents practices in business education in the St. Louis 
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public schools, analyzes the thinking of the teachers as reported on a question- 

naire, makes fifteen recommendations, and suggests a long-range program. 

BREARLEY, H. C.. and TIPPET, MARIAN. The Rural South. Nashville 4. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 1946. 94 pp. A list of carefully selected 
books on the rural south for community leaders. Each is accompanied by an 
extensive review. 

BROWN, F. J. Educational Opportunities for Veterans, Washington, D.C.: 
Affairs Press. 1946, 142 pp. $2.00. The author attempts to answer many of the 


Public 


questions raised by veterans concerning the education and training available 
to them through the GI Bill of Rights. 

CAREERS IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. Bulletin 32. Fargo, North Dakota: 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 211 8. 11th St. 1946. 47 pp. 
Mimeographed. Gives information as to classification, pay, work, and all that 
pertains to being in the navy. Allied civilian occupations indicated. 

CARSKADON, T. R., and WLLIAMSON, S. T. Your Stake in Collective Bargain- 
ing. New York 20: Publie Affairs Committee, Inc. 1946, 32 pp. 10c. Sets forth 
the constructive value of collective bargaining for the general public as well 
as for employers and workers. 

CATALOG OF EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURES. 15th edition, Chicago: 
Bell and Howell Co, 1946, 219 pp. 25e. An annotated listing of hundreds of 
motion pictures classified by subject field and indexed. 

CHILDREN AND LITERATURE. Washington 6, D.C.: Association of Childhood 
Education, 1946. 36 pp. 50c. A guide to understanding and developing reading 
interests. 

CHUBB, L. W. The World Within the Atom. Pittsburgh 20, Pennsylvania: West- 
inghouse Electrie Corporation, School Service. 1946, 32 pp. Free. The story of 
the atom presented within the understanding of the layman. 

THE CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION STUDY. Detroit, Michigan: Wayne Univer- 
sity. 1945. 12 pp. The first annual report of this project under the direction of 
the Detroit public schools and Wayne University and supported by the Wil- 
liam Volker Charities Fund, Ine. 

CONANT, J. B. Public Education and the Structure of American Society. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 1945, 49 pp. Three lectures on 
“The Structure of American Society,’ “General Education for American 
Democracy,” and “Education Beyond the High School.” 

CONSTITUTION, Louisville 2: Committee for Kentucky, 427 8. Fourth Ave. 1946. 
24 pp. A comprehensive study of the state’s constitution showing its weakness 
in an effort to challenge action for improvement. 

COLWELL, ERNEST; D’ARMS, EDWARD; and STODDARD, GEORGE, Are We 
Re-educating the Germans and the Japanese? Chicago: University of Chicago 
Round Table. 1946, 24 pp. 10c; 6 month subscription $1.50; one year, $3.00. A 
radio discussion of these three men presented by NBC on July 28, 1946. 

CORLISS, C. J. Development of Railroad Transportation in the United States. 

Washington 6, D.C, Association of American Railroads. 1945. 32 pp. Free. 

A brief history in readable style. Illustrated. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN MATHEMATICS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, In- 

dianapolis: Indiana State Department of Public Instruction. 1946, 47 pp. The 

state’s suggested program for grades 7, 8, and 9. 

‘LTURAL EDUCATION UNDER THE CARNEGIE GRANTS FOR ART AND 

] MUSIC. Baltimore, Maryiand: Department of Education, 3 East 25th Street. 
1944. 50 pp. A description of the art and music education programs in the 


~ 


, Baltimore public schools. 


DILLION, H. J. Work Experience in Secondary Education. New York 16: National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave. 1946. 96 pp. $1.00. The study describes 
the administrative, guidance, placement, and supervisory procedures used in 
the various cities, pointing out the strengths and weaknesses found and the 
personnel and services needed if students are to benefit from part-time school- 
work programs. The study is an appraisal, not a statistical survey, but in- 
cludes evidence from school records as to the effect of work experience on schol- 
arship, school attendance, and tardiness, supplemented by the opinions of stu- 

dents, parents, and principles as to the values of work experience. In the fina! 
chapter on “Conclusions,” the report warns that “Continuance or extension of 
work-study programs must inevitably depend on the economic conditions pre- 
vailing at any given time. Students must not be provided with part-time paid 
employment at the expense of primary wage earners. Wage scales must be main- 
tained and, in periods of unemployment, work experience of a different type 
may have to be substituted, such as unpaid participation in school or commu- 
| nity projects which do not compete with private industry. Part-time employ- 
ment in school-work programs, however, can be a factor in keeping out of the 
full-time labor market some students who would otherwise drop out of school 
as soon as they reach the end of the compulsory school attendance age.” 

As to the future of such programs on the score of educational values, the 
conclusions state: “The evidence obtained in this study of work-experience 
programs organized during the war years suggests: (1) that such programs, 
if they are to be continued, will need careful evaluation and the adoption of 
definite procedures and safeguards that could not always be provided in the 
many rapidly developed, and often large-scale, programs that were set up under 
| wartime pressures; and (2) that such programs, though they should not be 
regarded as the solution of all the problems in secondary education, may e- 

come one of the many resources that will be developed to provide more mean- 

ingful educational experience for secondary-schoo] students than the usual 
school curriculum now does.” Parts of the publication appears as an article in 
this issue of The Bulletin. 

EBAUGH, C. D. Education in Peru. Washington 25, D. C. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1946. 100 pp. 20c. This is one of the United States Office of Education’s 
series of basic studies on education in a number of Central and South American 
countries. 

EDUCATION HELPS BUILD A REGION. Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press. 1946. 72 pp. 25c. A special issue of The High School Journal. 

A report on the program of resource-use education as being conducted by the 
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Southern Regional Studies and Education of the American Council on Educa 
tion. 

ELECTION PROCEDURES UNDER THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
ACT. Washington 6, D.C. C.1.0., 718 Jackson Place, N.W. 1946. 28 pp. A guide 
explaining the operations of the Act. 

FIFTY FACTS ABOUT UNRRA, Washington 25, D.C.: Chief of Groups Liaison, 
UNRRA, 1344 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 1946. 36 pp. Free. Sets forth through 
pictures, headlines, and detailed commentary, fifty important facts about the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

FINCH, F.¢H. Enrolment Increases and Change in the Mental Level of Higi- 
School Population, Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1946, 75 
pp. $1.25. The author made a careful study and comes to the conclusion that 
there is no deterioration in the mental level of present day high-school pupils 
over those in the earlier days; if there is any change, his study indicates the 

change has been upward rather than downward. He believes that there is no 
foundation for the belief that so many educators hold that high schools have 
a larger proportion of dull pupils now than in former vears. Here is a book 
that every high-school principal should read. 

FRAZIER, ALEXANDER. Los Angeles, Calif.: Office of Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, Division of Secondary Education. 1946, 13° pp. 
Mimeographed. An analysis of the organization and activities of the teaching 
unit. 

FUNCTIONS OF A HIGH-SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAM. Indianapolis: In- 
diana State Department of Publie Instruction, 1946, 24 pp. Presents outlines 
and materials under five general classifications: individual inventory, occupa- 
tional and educational information, counseling, training opportunities, and 
placement and follow-up. 

GIDEONSE, H. D. et al. The Politics of Atomic Energy. New York 21: Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, 45 EF. 63d St. 1946. 56 pp. 25c. Four authors discuss dif- 
ferent aspects of this problem. 

HEALTH. Louisville 2: Committee for Kentucky, 427 8. Fourth Ave. 1945, 24 pp. 
Discusses health conditions in this state as a challenge to the people to correct 
them. 

HEALTH EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Topeka: Kansas State Department of Public Instruction, 1945. 82 pp. Proposed 
as a basis for planning detailed health education programs in the public 
schools of the state. Lists underlying principles and specific objectives for 
health education. 

HOFFMEISTER, H. A. Construction of Map Projections. Bloomington, Illinois: 
McKnight and McKnight, 1946. 41 pp. 72c. Presents some of the basic princi- 
ples and gives training in map drafting. It does not attempt to cover the field 
of map projection but is designed as a semester course in cartography. 

INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE. 
Publication 2497. Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, 1946. 
371 pp. 55e. The report of the delegation of the United States to this confer- 
ence in Mexico City, Mexico, February 21 to March 8, 1945. 
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ISSUES CONCERNING THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM. UDes 
Moines: Iowa State Department of Public Instruction. 1945. 180 pp. This is 
the study manual for the Iowa Secondary School Co-operative Curriculum 
Program. Four major curriculum issues are considered. 

JOHN BRITAIN—POSTWAR. New York 20: British Information Services. 1946. 
40 pp. Free. An attractive pictorial presentation of interesting facts about 
Great Britain. 

KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR. Should the Government Support Science? New 
York 20: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 1946. 32 pp. 10c. Discusses science 
advances and points out the need for a National Science Foundation. 

KENTUCKY’S RESOURCES. Vol. XVIII No. 2. Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky. 1945. 351 pp. 50c. Resource-use education is gaining widespread interest 
throughout the South. This report on Kentucky resources is a source book for 
classroom use and for adults as well. 

MARTENS, E. H. Curriculum Adjustments for Gifted Children. Washington 25, 
D.C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1946. 88 pp. 20c. Part I sets forth certain 
basie principles and various practices found to meet the needs of this group. 
Part II describes a number of experience units reported out of actual class 

secondary levels. 


room practice. Covers both elementary and 
55. Mexico, D.F.: Mexican Tourist 


MEXICO’S WESTERN HIGHWAYS. Bulletin 
Association. 122 pp. A beautiful illustrated booklet telling about a number ot 
cities of Mexico in connection with a description of its highways—in reality 
a tourist guide. 

MORE THAN TOLERANCE. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion. 1946. 32 pp. 15e. The Commission on the Defense of Democracy through 
Education of the N.E.A. discusses things that can be done. 

MORRIS, WILSON. The ABC’s of Modern Japan. New York 22: American Conn- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street. 1946. 64 pp. 25c. This 
pamphlet is essentially a compendium of facts in detail about Japan and how 
she grew. Divided into three general sections, it describes Japanese education 
and home life, religion, and various social institutions of importance; it tells 
the story of the Japanese empire and its relations with the rest of the world; 
and it goes into the present day sufficiently to indicate modern Japan’s trade 
relations, certain internal social and political trends, and her economic and 
political system up to the time of occupation by Allied Forces. 

MOSHER, A. T. This Is India. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1946. 28 pp. 25c. 
Pictures and text present this story in authentic and interesting style. 

MOTION PICTURES. Washington 6, D. C.: Association of American Railroads. 
1944. 30 pp. Mimeographed. Free. A list of motion pictures owned by or relating 
to American railroads available for free use by schools, PTA’s, and other 
groups. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ARTS. Circulating Exhibitions. New York 19: Depart- 
ment of Circulating Exhibitions and Educational Services. The Museum of 
Modern Arts, 11 West 53rd Street. 1946. 48 pp. A catalog with pictures and 
descriptions of exhibits for exhibitors in planning schedules concerned with 
photography, dance, theatre, art, design, and architecture, 
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ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY YEARS OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. 
Washington 6, D.C, National Education Association. 1946, 12 pp. 15e. Quantity 
discounts. This is the first of a series of pamphlets being prepared by the 
Legislative Commission of the NEA, It is an excellent, brief presentation of 
facts on this big need. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN BEAUTY CULTURE. Bulletin 21. Fargo, North Dakota: 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 211 S, llth St. 1946. 6 pp. 
Mimeographed, Discusses opportunities, qualifications, educational require- 
ments, and working conditions. 

MISS PARKER, THE NEW TEACHER. Albany, Georgia: Albany State College. 
1946. 73 pp. An account of how a school took its first co-operative steps in es- 
tablishing and maintaining working relationships. It shows what Moultrie 
city has done for Negro youth in the Moultrie High and Elementary School 
during its membership in the Secondary-School study. 

PREAMBLE OF THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Publication 
2472. 37” x 26”, Washington 25, D.C.: Group Relations Branch, Division of 
Public Liaison, Department of State. Free. This large display poster has been 
distributed to all high-school classrooms and libraries, One side contains the 

of the Charter as well as the 


’ 


Preamble and the “Purposes and Principles” 
naines of all countries signing with the facsimile signature of the person sign- 
ing for each. The other side contains the remaining part of the Charter. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE PSYCHIATRIC DISORDERS OF 
CHILDHOOD. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child Researeh Clinic, The Woods 
Schools. 1945. 125 pp. Proceedings of the twelfth institute held in Durham, 
North Carolina, in cooperation with the Schoo! of Medicine of Duke University. 

PUBLICATIONS OF HALL AND MeCREARY COMPANY, Chicago 5: 

No. 2083 To Music, choral octavo, 4 pp. lde 

No. 2084 Cindy, choral octave, 12 pp. 20¢ 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE U. 8. MARITIME COMMISSION, Washington, D.C. 

American World Traders, 1946, 20 pp. Describes the principal types of 

ships designed and built by the Commission. 

The U.S. Merchant Marine at War. 1946, 80 pp. The story of the Merchant 

Marine during the war. Illustrated. 

THE RAILROAD, Chicago: The Atchison and Santa Fe Railway Company. 1945. 
35 pp. Free. The story of railroading written in response to teachers’ requests 
for information on railroads for classroom use. It is in magazine format and 
interestingly written and illustrated. 

REPORT OF AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCIAL SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING AIDS. Washington, D.C.: 
American Vocational Association, 1946. In order to assist manufacturers in the 
preparation of materials for schools, the Association has made many sugges- 
tions. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE HORACE MANN-LINCOLN 

SCHOOL. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 1946. 119 pp. 

Discusses changes in social and educational conditions as well as the work of 

the Horace Mann-Lincoln School. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL MEETING ON URGENT FOOD PROBLEMS. 
Washington, D.C.: Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
1946. 39 pp. Free. An appraisal of the world food situation for 1946-47, 

REPORT OF THE U.S. EDUCATION MISSION TO JAPAN, Washington, D.C. 
War Department. 1946. 51 pp. The report as submitted by the Committee to 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers. 

SAFETY TO SCHOOL. Chicago: National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
1946. 12 pp. Gives suggestions as to what the school and the PTA can do. 

SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN WAR AND PEACE. Washington 6, D.C. Research 
Division of the National Education Association. 1945. 36 pp. 25c. Points out 
the implications for the publie schools of past experience and on predictions 
concerning future economic development. It presents data on the relationship 
between school support and certain economic and fiscal trends. The four sec- 
tions include: school expenditure trends, the national income, public expendi- 
tures, and consumer spending. Another section re-emphasizes certain of tle 
points brought out in other sections and quotes the opinions of economists and 
business groups concerning the dependence of the successful operation of the 
national recovery upon the schools. 

SCHREIBER, R. E. and CALVERT, LEONARD. Building an Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram, Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave. 1946. 104 
pp. $1.65. In this handbook the authors graphically explain just how to go 
about establishing an audio-visual program and tell how to use audio-visual 
materials in guidance activities. Also included, in quickly referrable chart 
form, are lists of more than 200 sources of audio-visual materials and 138 
films, filmstrips, and recordings which have guidance implications. 

-TTING UP AN APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM. Washington 25, D.C.: Ap- 
prentice-Training Service, U. S. Department of Labor. 1946. 30 pp. Free. In 
answer to the growing demand for a comprehensive explanation of how to es- 
tablish an apprenticeship program and the procedures under the GI Bill when 
employing veterans as apprentices, Apprentice-Training Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, has issued this booklet. It explains in detail how to determine 
the various provisions to include in an apprentice training program, as well as 
the steps an employer must take to obtain approval as a qualified “training 
institution” for veterans, and the steps a veteran must take to derive the bent- 
fits of the GI Bill. 

SMITH, H. L., and RAUSCH, O. P. Analytic Study of the Student Personnel of 
the School of Education. Indiana University, 1931-42. Bloomington: Indiana 
University. 1946. 32 pp. 50c, A very complete and informational report. 

STANDARDS FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE 
APPROVAL OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Charleston: West Virginia State 
Department of Education. 1946. 24 pp. Outlines and explains sixteen stand- 
ards, each for first, second, third class and junior high schools. Also includes 
eight standards for night high schools, as well as special standards for high- 
school examinations, high-school credit for the certificates, correspondence 

work, high-school credit for military training, high-school credit for special- 

ized training while in the armed forces, private tutoring, high-school credit 
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for college work, high-schol equivalent diploma, unclassified high school, and 
transportation. 

STAPP, H. 1L., and GREENE, H. A. /ndividual English. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company. 1946, 224 pp. plus a 64-page book of perforated tests 
and a 64-page handbook of principles to be studied, $1.28. This publication is a 
combination workbook and handbook and in addition includes a booklet of tests 
and additional practice material. It is for pupils of any high-school grade who 
need remedial training in English skills. It may be used as a refresher course 
in capitalization, punctuation, usage, and grammar for college preparatory 
students ,and for adult education classes. It provides a thorough review of 
English skills and permits the pupil to proceed at his own best rate of speed. 
The diagnostic tests help the pupil to discover his needs and the mastery tests 
measure his progress. 

STATUS AND PRACTICES OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION. Washington 6, D.C. 
Research Division of the NEA, 1946. 40 pp. 25c. Presents an overview of the 
status of boards of education and summarizes a number of current trends in 
school board organization, policy, and practice. 

STINEBOWER, L. D. The Economic and Social Council. New York 21: Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace, 45 East 65th St. 1946. 40 pp. 10c. 
This pamphlet describes the structure, purposes, and functions of the Kco- 
nomic and Social Council and its place in the United Nations. There are three 
sections listing the membership of the commissions and committees of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council together with a schedule of meetings. 

STUART, JOHN. Wings Over America. New York 20: Public Affairs Committee. 
1946, 32 pp. 10c. Covers the entire field of military transport and personal air- 
craft in a popular and entertaining style. 

A STUDY OF PRACTICAL DEMOCRACY, Atlantic City, New Jersey: Public 
School System. 1946. 56 pp. A report of a survey concerning the reaction of tlie 
Atlantie City teachers on the problem of group relations and a description of 
what is being done with suggestions for increased attention in the curriculum 
of both the elementary and the secondary schools for even better results. 

SUERKEN, E. H. Find Your Vocation. New York 17: Hobson Book Press, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave. 1946. 136 pp. A guide for students in the study and selection 
of a vocation. The book lists the qualifications necessary for success and happi- 
ness in 160 vocations, trades, and professions. 

TEACHING ABOUT LIGHT AND SIGHT. Washington 6, D.C, Research Division 
of the NEA. 1946. 79 pp. 30ce. A handbook for classroom teachers placing em- 
phasis upon what the individual teacher and pupil should know and do about 
“seeing” conditions. 

TEETER, V. A. Occupational Life. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1946. 183 
pp. 96e. Presents, in workbook form, information in choosing, preparing for, 
and fitting into an occupation. The pupil’s own work and research form supple- 
mentary sources and the tests form the major part of the course. 

USAFI. Washington 25, D.C. Army Education Branch, Information and Educa- 

tional Division, War Department. 1946. 118 pp. Free. This is the third edition 

of the catalog of the United States Armed Forces Institute. In addition to en- 
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rollment information it lists and describes course offerings and text materials 
available as of July 1, 1946, from the headquarters in Madison, Wisconsin. 

This catalog has been sent free to every secondary school and institution of 
higher learning as listed in the 1944-45 educational directory of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Washington 25, D.C. 
Superintendent of Documents, 1946. 64 pp. 15c. The report to the President of 
the United States of the United States delegation to the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly of the United Nations in London, January 10 
to February 14, 1946. 

U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS FOR SCHOOL AND INDUSTRY. Chicago: Bell and 
Howell Co, 1946. 36 pp. An annotated list of 634 motion pictures (16-mm) and 
534 filmstrips (35-mm) produced by six different departments and agencies of 
the United States government. It also contains information as to availability. 

THE VETERAN AND HIGHER EDUCATION: Washington, D.C.: Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 1946. 45 pp. A report to the President of the 
United States by the director, pointing out demands, needs, and shortages. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE YEARS AHEAD. Washington 25, D.C. Sn- 
perintendent of Documents. 1945. 343 pp. 50c. This report of a Committee to 
study postwar problems in vocational education deals primarily with voca- 
tional education “of less than college grade.” It gives attention first to the 
general outlook and demands for vocational education and follows with a 
series of service reports on education in agriculture, business, homemaking, 
and trade and industry. 

WAGNER, M. G. Billy Bates. New Yerk 10: Friendship Press. 1946. 56 pp. 50c. 
A story on tolerance in which Billy gains the respect of his schoolmate. 

WE’RE ALL AMERICANS, New York 17: Council Against Intolerance in Amer- 
ica. 1945. 93 pp. A teacher manual giving stories and suggestions about this 
subject. 

HOWARD E. WILSON, Co-ordinator and Editor. Treatment of Asia in American 

Textbooks. New York 22: American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 

1 East 54th St. 1946. 112 pp. 40c. A co-operative survey, prepared under the 

direction of the Committee on Asiatic studies, American Council on Educa- 

tion, and the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The an- 

swer to the above question, discovered by a group of experts who examined 108 

textbooks in geography, world history, American history, civics, and modern 

problems, now used in elementary, junior high, and senior high schools, will 
surprise many educators and plain citizens alike. Only seven per cent of che 
total space in seven secondary-schoo] texts on world history is devoted to Asia. 
. more than half the space allotted to geography in these books describe the 
travels of Marco Polo. ... rarely is a connected account given of American 
relations with Asia. ... most emphasis is given to China, with Southeast Asia 
and India badly neglected. . . . attitudes of superiority in the minds of Amer- 
icans are created by their school books. These are only a few of the specific 
findings of a committee composed of four teachers familiar with the use of 
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texts in social studies courses, and a board of review of outstanding specialists 


in Asiatic studies. 


WOELLNER, R. C., and WOOD, M. A. Requirements for Certification of Teachers 


and Administrators. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1946. $2.25. This 
eleventh edition for the school year 1946-47 is organized by states and shows 
each state’s requirements for elementary, secondary, and junior college teach- 


ers and administrators. 


YAHRAES, HERBERT. Alcoholism is a Sickness. New York 20: Publie Affairs 


Committee, Inc. 1946, 32 pp. 10e. “Enlightened doctors now know that an alco 
holic is g sick person, as truly sick as a person who has diabetes or tubercu- 
losis.” The author discusses two symptons of alcoholism: (1) The alcoholic’s 
drinking interferes with normal living; and (2) he is unable to stop drinking 
once he has begun. He further states that if treatment is to be successful, it 
must be recognized that immoderate drinking is a sympton rather than a cause 
of the illness. In discussing preventive measures, the author emphasizes the 
long-range value of building ‘ta society in which the individual is better fed 
and housed, has better medical care, has better facilities for mental hygience, 
has fewer money worries, and has the facilities and the encouragement to en- 


gage in recreational activities besides drinking. 
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LIBRARY APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association 


WHY YOUR LIBRARY SHOULD BELONG 


1. To obtain eight issues per membership year of THE BULLETIN of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondory-School Principals for the reference library 
of vour staff. 

To obtain certain special publications at low membership discounts. 

To provide your staff with current information on the vital issues, policies, 
and proctices in secondarv education. 


Fill in today and send to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


al 


THE LIBRARY 


(Name of School) 





Address ccatitaaat : sei tates 
(Street and Number) 


(City) (Zone) . (State) 


enclose $3.00 for Annual Individual Membership. This includes THE 
issued monthly from October throuyh May and all privileges of 





the Association. 
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CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
























: RENDERS A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE 
, 1. It publishes only a distinctive type of test. Each test must: 
; a. Reveal pupil difficulties 2nd needs 
b. Furnish all data in usable form 
, c. Clearly explain the use of test results 
d. Include age or grade and percentile norms 
2. It provides a free consultant service on technical questions and 
problems. 
3. It employes a staff of experts to select, develop, and validate 
its tests, write its educational bulletins, and conduct its research. 
4. It conducts a machine-scoring service for the benefit of schools 


which desire it. 

It maintains a psychological clinic for the testing, analysis, and 

counseling of individuals with ability, achievement, or personality 

problems. 

When you USE OUR TESTS AND INVENTORIES you are obtaining the finest 
products that expert technical service can provide. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
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5916 Hollywood Boulevard Los Angeles 28, California 
STANDARD TESTS 
REFRESHER MATERIAL For Junior and Senior High Schools 
and Colleges 
4 in Acorn National Aptitude Tests 
Academic Aptitude Tests (Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for professional 
ARITHMETIC work such as !aw, medicine, teaching, etc. 
Academic Aptitude Tests (Non-Verbal) 
and To indicate aptitude for engineering, archi- 
tecture, chemistry, etc. 
LANGUAGE USAGE Mechanical Aptitude Tests 


To indicate fitness for skilled trades. 
Clerical Aptitude Tests 
To indicate fitness for clerical work. 


For Use In— Inventory of Vocational Interests 
1. High Schools Indicates clearly major and minor occupa- 
tional interests. 
2. Veterans Institutes Specimen Set of 5 Aptitude Tests—$2.00 
3. Adult Schools Specimen, any Aptitude Test—so cents 


National Achievement Tests 
Test for High School Entrance; Social 


—Completely Individualized 


—The Student does Studies, 7-9; American Hist.-Govt.-Problems of 
Demecracy, 9-12 and College; Health Educa- 

practice work tion Test, 7-12 and College; General Science, 
only when needed 7-9. General Mathematics, 7-9; English, 7-12; 


Co'lege English: Literature, 7-12; High School 
Reading, 7-12; Spelling, 7-9 and 10-12; Vocab- 


—Requires a minimum 
ulary, 7-12. 


of supervision Specimen Set High School Tests—$1.00 
Specimen and Achievement Test—15 cents, and 
Price $1.50 per set for each sub- Battery Test—25 cents 
ject. 20 per cent quantity discounts Specimen Set Elementary School Tests—$1.00 
New Tests in preparation in Health, 3-8 and 
Extension Division 3-6; Business Aptitude; World History; Biology; 


: ® Chemistry and Physics. 
University of Nebraska a a ay 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. ACORN PUBLISHING CO. 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, mention the BuLLFTin. 



































ATTENTION SCHOOLS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1946-47 





The National Association of Student Councils 
‘ of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 


Name of School 


Address for Student Life* 


Street City or Town State 


Name of Sponsor of Student Council... 
Address for Student Life* . atin ware 
Street City or Town Zone State 
Annual rates of membership are based 6n size of school enroll- 
ment. Fee includes enrollment of the Student Council of the school 
and the faculty Sponsor of the Student Council. The faculty Sponsor 
and the Student Council will each receive a monthly copy of Student 
Life during the membership year. Three handbooks, The Student 
Council in the Secondary School, Student Councils at Work, and 
Student Councils Co-Operate, will also be mailed on receipt of your 


membership dues. 

L (large)—1,000 or larger $5.00 

M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 4.00 

S (small)—less than 300 3.00 
Enroll now and membership will be paid up until June 30, 1947. 


School Enrollment this year 


Membership fee enclosed 


*Monthly copies of Student Life will be sent the Student Council 
of the school and the faculty Sponsor of Student Council until June 30, 


1947. Enroll now. 


Date vocecentbescoccesosets, | MR MIMMININE sb sSolcasiecrnth cir aes hears : 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


194546 


President: E, W. Monroomzny 
Superintendent of High Schools and President of 
Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona 


First Vice President: Gatun Jonzs 


Director of the Division of Secondary Education 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. Cc 


Second Vice President: Cranznce E. Bronx 
Principal, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Executive Secretary: Pao. E. Exicxza 
1201 Sixteenth $t. N.W., Washington 6, D: C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
W. E. Bucxzy 
Principal, Fairmont High School, Fairmont, West Virginie 
Eaatz T. Hawxins 
Director of Instruction, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 
Wruesngp H. Rivom 
Professor of Secondary Education, Tufte College, Medford, Massachusetts 
W. L. Spzncen 
Supervisor of Instruction, .State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabeme. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 
L. W. Baooxs, President 
State re aes of Department of Eduatine, Topets Kanes 


Pct, Wot Se Hc Sel: Reser 
Principal, Central High Scheel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
A. A. Brown 


Memeen rt at = Juntor Sealer High Schoo, 


Rossar gages 
Preaetiek Sone aren. errr eos 
R..B. Noaszan 


eaguarelr toc oy + homaghega aap 
Grones E, Suatrocn 
Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut 
cipal, Nutley , Nutley, 
Waits B. Taxtosar 
Principal, Mainland High Scheol, Daytona Beach, Florida 


lesued Etght a Year 
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EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


These textbooks were successful in the test of war 
Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic 


Monthly which shows that atomic through 
by the bombs. 


more lives than were snuffed out 
MAGRUDER’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT I¥ 


Edition. New chapter on Win- 
and on Mathoas of Ad- 


the 
ernments problems. 
Tests with Teachers’ Manual. 


th ‘ 
a in difficulty and tests after each 
u 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


medica] advances has already saved 


PFOBT’S SPENCE FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral includ- 
ing an illustrated chapter on tics, 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SEBIEG 
gives more attention to aviation than 
other books in General 

Workbooks 


(for Grades 1 through si fits for 
Sealers 
Guitea ‘States Corps 

"Workbooks and ‘Teachers’ Manusla. 
wei aaa Ar et eevee spe eens ea 


LUSK, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


ALLYN and BACON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


When writing advertisers mention Tus Butistin. 





Secretaries of State Organizations 


Affiliated with the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


W. L. SPENCER, 
State Supervisor of Instruction, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
R. W. TAYLOR, 
Union High School, 
Coolidge, Arizona. 
MRS. O. B. SCOTT, 
High School, 
Paragould, Arkansas. 
HAROLD B. BROOKS, 
George Washington Jr. High School, 
Long Beach, California. 
WILLIAM WRINKLE, 
Dir. of Sec. Schs., State Col. of Ed., 
Greeley, Colorado 
LEHMAN HOEFLER, 
High School, 
Plainville, Connecticut. 


JOHN SHILLING, 


Asst. State Supt., Secondary Schools, 


Dover, Delaware. 
P. F. COLBERT, 
High School, 
Dania, Florida. 
N. F. LANG, 
Southwest Dekalb Schools, R. F. D., 
Decatur, Georgia. 
GEORGE H. FIELDS, 
Senior High School, 
Boise, Idaho. 
JAMES. E. BLUE, 
West Senior High School, 
Rockford, Illinois. 
Cc. M. SHARP, 
Thomas Carr Howe High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
AARON C. HUTCHENS, 
Lincoln High School, 
Moines, lowa. 
H. D. KARNS, 
High School, 
Junction City, Kansas. 
EMMA J. WOERNER, 
Atherton High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
JOSEPH HOWES, 
High School, 
Mandeville, Louisiana. 
EARL HUTCHINSON, 
State Dir. of Secondary Education, 
Augusta, Maine. 
ON C. RAVER, 
1005 N. Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
BRUCE F. JEFFERY, 
Brown Junior High School, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
MAYO M. MAGOON, 
Senior High School, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 
E. C. HENRY, 
High School, 
Hillsdale, Michigan. 
MILTON H. KUHLMAN, 
Junior-Senior High School, 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota. 
E. R. JOBE, 
P. O. Box 2011, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
H. PAT WARDLAW, 
Dean, Junior College, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 
M. C. GALLAGHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Billings, Montana. 
W. W. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Seward, Nebrsaka. 


CLARENCE C. SANBORN, 
High School, 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

G. HARVEY NICHOLLS, 

High School, 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

TRAVIS STOVALL, 

High School, 
Fort Sumner, New Mexico. 

EDNA FICKS, 

Girls’ Commercial High School, 
New York City. 
ARTHUR HUGHSON, 
Junior High School No. 66, 
New York City. 
WILLARD PRIOR, 
Junior High School, 
Oneida, New York. 
J. E. HUNEYCUTT, 
High School, 
Kings Mountain, North Carolina. 

J. H. COLTON, 

Senior High School, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

A. E. RUPP, 

High School, 
Marietta, Ohio. 

F. R. BORN, 

Central High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
D. A. EMERSON, 
Asst. State Supt., Secondary Education, 
Salem, Oregon. 
J. E. NANCARROW, 
Senior High School, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 
JOHN F. HORGAN, 
Junior High School, 
West Warwick, Rhode Island. 

J.B. WHITE, State Director, 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

DONALD G. JONES, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Hurley, South Dakota. 

CLAUDE E. BROCK, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Humboldt, Tennessee. 

J. L. BUCKLEY, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Lockhart, Texas. 

BURTON K. FARNSWORTH, 
State Dir. of Secondary Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

JOSEPH A. WIGGIN, 

High School, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Cc. M. BUSSINGER, 
High School, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
FRANK E. SAYRE, 
High School, 
Mt. Vernon, Washington. 

W. C. WHALEY, 

East Fairmont High School, 

Fairmont, West Virginia. 
HOMER DE..LONG, 

Senior High School, 

South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

H. H. MOYER, 

High School, 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 

OPAL H. CORKERY, 
Anascostia High School, 
Washington, D. C. (Div. 1-9) 

HAROLD A. HAYNES, 

Dunbar High School, 

Ps Yaeeeee D. C. (Div. 10-13) 
Shaw Junior tttes School, 
Washington, D. C. (Div. 10-13) 








VICTORY TEXTBOOKS 


Successful in the Test of War ~~" 


MAGRUDER’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IW 1946 
Victory Edition. New chapter on Win- 
ning the Peace and on Methods of Ad- 
usting Government to this new Atomic 
omb Age. Workbook with Teachers’ 
Manual. American Government was orF- 
fered - Aes United States Armed Forces 
Iustitu’ 


BRBE AND DENNY'S AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. 


XUGHES’ BUJLDING CITISENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and 
appreciate the democratic way of life. 


New edition. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


xZUGHES’ 

MAKING OF TODAYS WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, 
gives an account of the recent war, and 
studies readjustments to follow the war. 
Ordered the United States Armed 


‘te. 1046 dition. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


ZUGHES’ 
MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New copyright. A chronological history, 
bringing events down to the present 
day, combined with a unit study of 
American institutions. A simple, clear- 
eut American history for high schools. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


MAGRUDER’S 
WATIOWAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign gov- 
ernments and their problems. 
Tests and Teachers’ Manual, 


HUGHES’ TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
New copyright. A textbook on problems 
of democracy written since the begin- 
ning of the war. 

GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
By Van Cleef 
Global and Polar Projection maps. 


NEW DATED VICTORY MAP 
Printed in bright colors with all dates 
down to V-E and V-J Days. Large size 
17x39 inches. Price 25c. postpaid. 


MEADI’S BETTER ENGLISH I AND II 
Refresher English Workbooks for the 
high school. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, includ- 
ing an illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than 
other books in General Science. 

Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Biology, complete 
with Workbook and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND 
BLEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the War Department's prein- 
duction courses in Electricity, Machines 
and Radio in the regular study of 

Physics. Ordered by the Navy 


ment. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLESR, HANCOCK 
SOON, and W ‘SsIT’s 
BLEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the 
war and brings home to everyone the 
vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochem: 
istry and Plastics, and the Atom. Or- 
dered by the United States Marine 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
a complete .com ite course in Home 
Economics covering every aspect of the 
subject. A story introduces each new 
topic with the human-interest approach. 


GREEBR’S 
FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Recipes take advantage 
of the latest evaluations of vitamins and 
fats. Food will build a new America! 
Workbook. 


STEIN'S BEFEESEHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnos- 
tic testing program to remedy deficien- 
cies in arithmetic. Answer Book. 


BDGERTON AND 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for 
the technical mathematics required in 
the Army and Navy. 1945 Algebras and 
Geometry. Bdgerton and ter Al 
gebras are the adopted boo 
United States Marine Corps 


Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm 
has the good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL GEORGE LUSK, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
When writing advertisers please mention Tau BuLiatin 





